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Editorial 


In a world facing enormous problems, including threatened nuclear 
death, American intellectuals, students and professionals have withdrawn 
from participation in public life. Valuable knowledge and training, which 
could be directed toward solving social and intellectual problems, be- 
come increasingly overspecialized; professions and disciplines are isolated 
from one another and from society. Our generation has been accused 
of being “silent” because it has not produced any ideological and political 
movements. Nor does it subscribe to any of the old ideologies or move- 
ments; but social movements are necessary for the solution of social 
problems. An important reason for this lack is that we cannot find the 
kind of sound thinking from which to develop a consistent political and 
social program. We want to develop a coherent way of looking at society 
which can provide a rational basis for a political program for the ’60’s 
and ’70’s. 

New University Thought is a political magazine. It is also a scholarly 
journal. And it is a journal of opinion. These functions appear to be 


disparate only because they have been so long dissociated from one 1 


another in our overspecialized thought. 

The editors of New University Thought are students, young faculty 
members and professionals. We are from the natural and social sciences, 
as well as the humanities. Our readers, like the editors, span three 
different groups within the ‘‘young” generation—veterans of World War 
II whose careers, though established, are still new; the student gener- 
ation of the Korean War, many of whom are still in graduate schools; 
and the undergraduate students in colleges and universities. You who 
read this magazine will also participate in it. More than merely reading 
New University Thought, the readers must themselves identify prob- 
lems, analyze them, write articles, suggest solutions and, with the aid 
of others involved in the magazine, carry these solutions into action. 
To this end we will bring together people of diverse skills who have 
a common interest in seeing real problems through to complete solutions. 
We will organize staff research projects and committees in various 
disciplines and professions. 


We will publish articles in virtually every field of scholarly enquiry. 
Our dissatisfaction with contemporary academic thinking and social 
planning springs from their superficiality. The common characteristic 
of the articles in New University Thought, however diverse their sub- 
jects, will be their radical mode of analysis, radical in the original sense 
of “going to the root.” Therefore, we demand of articles that they 
present the relevant facts fully, but always with a thorough analysis 
which shows the relation of specific problems to general ones. 

We look forward to academic and professional careers. We would 
like to live in a community of intellectuals, a community which does 
not suffer from internal fragmentation or alienation from the larger 
society, one which provides constructive social and ideological leader- 
ship. It is not sufficient for an intellectual community to provide only 
ideas and solutions to problems, it must be prepared to carry these into 
action. We want to begin creating this community, and we think it can 
be done at least in part through the medium of New University Thought. 


The Editors 
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Opinion: 


The search for challenge 


by David Riesman 


Editors comment: New University Thought’s continuing series entitled 
“Opinion” will present more personal interpretations of wide-ranging 
topics. The first article, by David Reisman, is a discussion of the lack 
of crativity, larger social aims and a “challenge” in American life, 
particularly among the youth. 


I want to discuss the problem of discovering challenge in what Gal- 
braith calls the “affluent society,” challenge when the older challenges 
based on the subsistent society and the struggle for sheer survival are 
no longer imperative. One of the perspectives I want to use is cross- 
cultural, and we shall look at an anthropological example. Another is 
historical, and we shall look at ourselves as we were in an earlier day— 
this, too, is cross-cultural. The third perspective is genetic, in which 
I shall ask what sorts of challenges are requisite at what stages of one’s 
own life cycle. This is a vast topic. I don’t bring to it the erudition of 
a Toynbee or an Alfred Kroeber, but on the contrary I shail bring to it 
some observations and free associations in the hope of stimulating 
further thinking. 

Periodically throughout Western history men have imagined that 
collective as well as individual life could be better, or at least less bad. 
In times of chaos and of war they dreamed of social stability and 
hierarchy, as Plato did in The Regublic, or as Sir Thomas More did in 
his Utopia. Myths of heaven refracted the popular weariness of toil, 
short life, illness and social disorganization. Periodically, too, men could 
be mobilized for revolt against plainly oppressive conditions, once these 
conditions had lightened enough to make them seem less than divinely 
given. For the ills that have plagued man have been such nightmares 
that men at all but the lowest levels of brutishness could grasp the 
possibility of being less badly off, once they were less badly off. Today, 
however, we are faced with a paradox: the United States and a few 
other rich countries have caught up with many Utopian ideals while 
at the same time literal belief in heaven has almost vanished. In this 
country people suffer less from nightmarish misery than from the more 
subtle disorders previously buried by the harsh struggle for existence. 

We can see an analogue to this development in the short career of 
psychoanalytic therapy, which is about 50 years old. When Freud 
began, patients came to him who were suffering from hysteria, 
from paralyzed arms, _ from inability to talk, from obviuos 
symptoms. By helping them internalize what they had externalized, 
that is, what they had (so to speak) thrown into an arm, it was rela- 
tively easy and even speedy to cure them. Today, in contrast, one sees 
such cases only, for instance in this country, among immigrant Poles in 
Pittsburgh or among rural southerners in West Virginia. Many therapists 
go through their entire lives without ever seeing such a case. People 
come to analysis today who do not suffer from an external subsistence 
problem, from a paralysis. Their limbs work and their sexual organs 
work, but somehow life doesn’t live up to its billing for them; they carry 
on an unrepressed interior dialogue, but it bores them. Often, I might 
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add, all they do is include the analyst in the dialogue and bore him. 
They need, usually without knowing it, a new vision and not merely a 
new way of talking about themselves; in fact, I was talking the other 
day with an analyst who said that patients talked today, as was no 
surprise, very freely indeed about any of the things that in Freud’s day 
they would have considered private and intimate. 

Yet, as we all know, most of the rest of the world would trade places 
any day with the rich American and trade its miseries for his neuroses. 
An ironic instance are the Manus whom Margaret Mead revisited several 
years ago, twenty-five years after her first field trip in 1928. When she 
had first been there the Manus had been a Stone Age people; then had 
come World War II and their island had been a staging area for Ameri- 
can troops. When she arrived, the Manus had just finished throwing 
out a Catholic mission on the ground that the mission was trying to 
get them to adjust slowly to the ways of the West, whereas they wanted 
to take over the distance to modernity in one big jump. They thought 
the white people in the mission were patronizing them, holding out on 
them, trying to ration the blessings of industrial society. You can 
imagine the position of the mission which was saying in effect, “It isn’t 
just so wonderful to be Westernized, and take it easy.” For the Manus 
the effort to act like Americans was a heroic challenge; one, in fact, 
which produced a revolutionary leader, Paliau, a man of enormous 
strength and determination. For him, it was a new religion to become 
Americanized. 

The Manus, like many South Pacific peoples, had had their craze of 
cargo cults in which traditional objects had been thrown in the ocean 
in the fond belief that planes or boats would come, piled high with the 
white man’s goods, if only the Manus would propitiate the cargo by 
appropriate action. Even where the cargo cult does not take such open 
and violent form, it exists. A few years ago I met a Burmese doctor who 
had come to the University of Chicago to study technological change. 
I asked him why he, a gentle and speculative man, had left his home- 
land on such a quest; and he replied that once the peasants in the rice 
fields had seen American movies and Cadillacs they would never be 
quiet again until they had them too. In his book The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society, Daniel Lerner discusses interviews which were done a 
few years ago in seven countries of the Middle East. In these the theme 
that life in America is more modern and, hence, better comes up again 
and again—whatever the political hostilities towards America, one 
finds this lure among Egyptians and Syrians and others who are politic- 
ally, ideologically, violently antagonistic to America and yet admire it. 
The dream of America—the dream of plenty—is shared by people at 
all levels, and it is also rejected on religious and traditional grounds by 
many who are obviously and plainly influenced by it. The conflicts are 
only about the rate of speed with which one should move to plenty and 
the mode, and the Malthusian handicaps and how they are to be over- 
come, and the values to be reintegrated by doing so. And all this is 
new and exciting to peoples to whom it happens, but it is not new to 
the West—-we have had it. 

In fact, we can today in some considerable degree measure the back- 
wardness of a social class or a nation by the extent to which America 
provides it with a model of Utopia. For the intellectuals of Europe and 
of India, for instance, America is more to be feared than admired, dis- 
trusted than copied. The collapse of the image of America as a vision 
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of Jeffersonian equality and of orderly democracy has been enormously 
rapid and is not merely the result of Communist propaganda. One factor 
is the shutting off of immigration after the first World War, which 
doused the hopes of millions of south Europeans and Levantines that 
they might find a personal Utopia in the United States; and in these 
interviews of Professor Lerner’s one finds this also coming up again 
and again—people who have uncles in America from Syria or Turkey 
and who would like to come here and can’t. 

The more vociferous Americans themselves, moreover, in desperate 
search of a self-justifying ideology, have been tempted to identify the 
American way with their own tendentious misinterpretations of our 
economy as one of free enterprise, or to boast of American technological 
virtuosity or of the workingman’s standard of living. This last might 
appear to appeal to workingmen in some places, but it does not appeal 
to the elites whose own frustrated materialism is all too well acted out 
on their behalf by strident Americans. 

I have in the last years talked to a good many non-Americans who, 
like the Burmese doctor, are visiting this country in the hope of hasten- 
ing the economic development of their own land, and they have gone 
home again with an ambivalent feeling: can they reduce poverty, cut 
the birth rate, start cumulative economic growth, all without arriving 
at the American destiny—that is, arriving at the place we are now, 
from which the next steps are opaque—once the novelty wears off? 

I would be giving the wrong impression if I were understood to 
contend that there is no Utopianism in present-day America. There are 
first of all many conservative people, maybe some here, who find in 
the American past an adequate image for the future: they contend that 
if only we balanced our budgets, spanked our kids, worked hard and 
uncomplainingly, tore down all the teachers colleges—all would be well. 
And there are many others who find in the huge distance we still have 
to travel towards economic, and especially towards racial equality, 
enough challenge for their lifetimes—and in a sense it is enough. Like- 
wise, the effort of the Communist bloc to overtake America has given 
still other Americans of both major parties the short-run aims of a coach 
whose all too confident team has lost a game—the feeling that with a 
little discipline and locker-room talk, along with better scouting and 
recruiting for scientists, all will be recouped. Perhaps the major benefit 
thus provided for Americans is the renewed conviction that there is a 
game and that winning it can give meaning to life. In my opinion none 
of these, not even the generous one of getting rid of the residues of 
inequality, is sufficient to mobilize social energies to take the next 
obscure steps in American life that would bring us a measure of inter- 
national security and more adequate social goals for an age of plenty. 

In this situation many of the most sensitive and truly disinterested 
young people have given up the larger societal goals to pursue what 
I might call the Utopianism of private life. It is in the family first of all, 
and beyond that in the circle of friends and neighbors, that one looks 
for Jeffersonian simplicity, an idyll of decency, generosity, and sen- 
sibility. Much of the confusion in current discussion is due to failure to 
distinguish between the high quality of these personal goals of young 
people and the low quality of our social aims. That is, if one is looking 
at the texture of individual life in America, this country is harboring, 
despite all surrounding miasmas, extraordinarily fine enclaves whose 
tone, though not ascetic, has something in common with the outlook of 
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Utopian colonies in the last century, or with Hopi pueblos, or with the 
spirit of some of our great 19th Century dissidents, whether Melville or 
Whitman, William James or Bellamy. In many past epochs of cultural 
greatness the dichotomy between an avant-garde few and the brutalized 
many was taken for granted and would occasionally perpetuate itself 
for long periods. But in the United States today the contrast between 
the private Utopianism that I have spoken of and the general low level 
of vision in the general population and in its political activities seems 
to my mind both less tolerable and less viable for the long term. With 
the growth of interdependence within and between nations, private 
virtues, if they do not actually become public vices, become almost 
irrelevant—beautiful gardens at the mercy of fall-out. I don’t expect 
every young person to take part in the development of a more inclusive 
Utopia than “familism,” but I would like to see a better proportion 
achieved between private and public visions; indeed, I believe that 
private life would be enriched and in a way become more meaningful if 
the two spheres were both more forcefully cultivated. 


When I spent a summer in the Soviet Union twenty-seven years 
ago, I met many eager young Communists who had enthusistically 
junked all private aims in the communal enterprise of “building social- 
ism.” Amid a Philistine culture made desolate with slogans, they were 
buliding socialism in an all too literal sense, i.e., they were building 
dams, railroads, factories, and machine tractor stations and Communist 
Party apparatus. They brought to their work the zeal of pioneers and, 
as a blueprint for their own activities, the model of American industrial 
achievement. At the Stalingrad tractor plant, then barely beginning to 
produce, I saw fanatical young Stakhanovites (and I guess the term 
“Stakhanovite” is unknown to many undergraduates today; that is a 
kind of Russian version of an Eagle Scout) working with tremendous 
zeal in the midst of a mass of sullen peasants, new to industry and by 
no means reconciled to its restrictions. I had gone over with a group 
of American students, some of whom found this spectacle in contrast 
to the America of the depression marvelously exhilarating. It was a 
battle with simple rules and clear goals, or so it seemed, and, in fact, 
the reports from Stalingrad in Pravda and Isvestia were couched in the 
language of battle— so many tractors had been turned out that week 
on the Stalingrad front, or there were that many defeats in the battle 
for electrification, and so on. I thought then, and I still think now, that 
the tasks confronting Americans are more exhilarating but also more 
problematical. It would be child’s play for us to build the Turk-Sib Rail- 
way or the Dneprostroi dam, although, as I shall indicate later, every 
child should have this opportunity. We have to make our own model of 
the future as we go, in a situation which is new historically. 


It is at this point that the Communists have done us an immense and 
possibly fatal disservice by so largely discrediting secular Utopias at the 
very time when religion no longer offers an illuminating other-worldly 
Utopia but has also become an adjunct to private life. While it is help- 
ful for people tc realize that fanaticism in pursuit of Utopian goals is a 
danger, allowing people to express their worst impulses while defeating 
their best hopes, the reaction among contemporary non-Communist in- 
tellectuals has gone much too far. Today the most influential Utopian 
writings are satiric anti-Utopias such as Brave New World or 1984, 
which extrapolate, in the former case largely from the United States 
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and in the latter largely from the Soviet Union, to their visions of a 
more total despair. 

The Poles and for a time the Hungarians who rose against the terror 
could express in the writings of students and intellectuals a kind of 


minimum-decency platform—humane and sensible, but Utopian only in - 


contrast to Stalinism. They have been like hysterics recovering from 
paralysis in the early days of psychoanalysis; and as the hysterics, once 
cured, could continue to operate on the moral capital of Victorianism, 
so these Polish and Hungarian revisionists can draw on the moral capital 
of pre-war Social Democracy; hence can project inte the future their 
recall of the slightly less gruesome past, just as heaven is often the 
retroactive image of a childhood Eden. 

As I have said, however, we Americans have caught up with our 
future at the very historical moment when the Communist example has 
done much to dampen Utopian thinking; such thinking, I need hardly 
say to you, is never easy. All literature shows that writers can more 
readily picture terrors than delights. For one thing, as Margaret Mead 
has pointed out, we can all empathize with terrors, whereas delights, 
if they go beyond platitude, differentiate us. I have been struck all my 
life with how difficult it is for people—even storytellers and artists— 
to imagine nonexistent things: to imagine, for instance, nonexistent 
animals; they can only put parts together which are already available 
and come up with a centaur or a unicorn, much as science fiction for 
the most part is more science than fiction. Now that we can draw on the 
world storehouse of cultures through our knowledge of anthropology 
and history we can in imagination make unicorns, i. e., fit pieces of cul- 
ture together, but we find it hard to invent new ones. 

And yet on the whole, social science, while enabling us to draw on 
a far wider spectrum of human experience than any one culture has 
ever had available to it, may have contributed to the decline of Utopian 
thinking. To free themselves from moralism and the kind of shallow 
evolutionism one can find in Herbert Spencer, social scientists in our 
time largely have eschewed either looking at evolution or engaging in 
prophecy. Somebody asked me recently whether sociologists weren’t 
“do-gooders” and I said I was afraid that that was a thing of the past. 
The most frequent device for saving thought and conscience here is 
to say that the social scientist when he makes proposals for change, 
rather than presenting limited alternatives to a powerful decision- 
maker, is simply a citizen. As a scientist that is not his business. And 
science increasingly has become his business, and a business carried on 
in a business-like way, making measurements and keeping up with what 
is euphemistically called ‘‘the literature.” Utopianism reappears in dis- 
guised forms, to be sure, as for instance in the belief that if vaster sums 
were spent on the sciences, prediction and control could take the place 
of prophecy; there is also the narrower Utopian hope that if each sub- 
division of science pursues its private aims, some later ecumenical move- 
ment may reunite the scattered findings within a grand scheme. (The 
very largeness of the branches of social science in so vast a country 
as this means that men can live their whole intellectual lives within 
the boundaries of a single sub-discipline.) Moreover, as more and more 
people go to college and more and more people teach those who go to 
college, intellectuals are increasingly becoming attached to universities; 
and this is an ambivalent trend in the light of the experience of the 
past that many of the most seminal ideas have come from outside the 
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academy. And social science, like other intellectual activities, has been 
steadily democratized, in the sense that its concepts and findings are 
regarded as valid only if they can be taught to any competent graduate 
student. Thus, analysis of social wholes, entire cultures, which remains 
something of an art, is not a game at wihch any number can play and it 
tends to be deprecated and hence postponed until that quite distant 
and hardly forseeable day when it can be handled in terms available 
to anybody. Thinking, that is, about a whole society is not something 
that can readily be democratized. And as for Utopian thinking, most 
of us after childhood form categorical images of our society and, while 
aided by images of hell we can imagine things being worse, we cannot 
imagine them being significantly better. 

In addition, although the first explorations into social science often 
made men hopeful, as they made Condorcet or Marx hopeful (although 
not Malthus), later immersion tends to make people less hopeful, for 
it destroys the illusion that the masses have noble dreams which the 
capitalists or the bureaucrats repress. It shows how immense and how 
far-reaching are the changes in men’s hopes and desires that would be 
necessary for the creation of a better world: we do not stand outside 
the portals of heaven only because some vested interests bar the way. 


And market research is frequently interpreted in such a way as to con- \ 


firm the status quo; it makes, when conducted by politicians, things that 
might be worth doing “politically impossible.” Let me take a trivial 
illustration: we go to people for instance and ask them if they would 
like a small car, and they say “no,” or they say “yes” in such a way 
as to mean “no.” Then we proceed to make many big cars, thus changing 
the visual landscape and people’s expectations of what a car looks like 
and thus prove that people don’t like small cars. Even so, a change in 
circumstances, let us say a slight recession, can show how evanescent 
was the earlier preference, especially among educated people who, 
having gone to college, have opinions and tastes which fluctuate more 
rapidly than do those of lesser learning. And, of course, market and 
public opinion research often can serve, if well done, to show that people 
no longer believe what they are supposed to believe and this can be 
emancipating. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that over-all the tendency of the effect 
on us of increasing knowledge of man is to curb radical departures of 
thought in the social sphere, less I think because of McCarthyite opposi- 
tion than because we ourselves want to feel we are sensible, calm, well- 
organized people. The great achievement of the physical sciences, in 
my judgment, is not their ability to codify and measure—this is a de- 
tail, though important—but their ability to go beyond common or even 
uncommon sense to hold ideas—like the concept of the wavicle—which 
are paradoxical or contradictory and which bear no relation to daily 
sense experience. (It would be better, on second thought, to speak not 
of daily sense experience but rather of our cultural and linguistic 
codification of reality: those categorical imperatives which result from 
our specific and historical way of seeing as well as from perspectives 
framed by the human condition as such.) 

Young children are somewhat less firm in their control of and by 
the given ways of seeing reality, and I want now to turn from the 
general and cross-cultural problem I have been discussing, of how one 
finds or how one fails to find a new vision, to the genetic one, that is, 
to see what forms of challenge can be expected in the different ages of 
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man from childhood to maturity. Observers of children’s play, such as 
Piaget and Erik Erikson, have commented on children’s desire for 
mastery, the integrative quality of much play. The studies of these 
men lend some support to the belief that children at certain stages 
of development can be freer in their aesthetic sensibility and their for- 
mation of concepts than in earlier more literal, and later more conven- 
tional stages. Other students of childhood (notably Ernest Schachte 
in his paper, “On Memory and Childhood Amnesia”) have noted the 
ability of great artists, such as Proust or Paul Klee, to recapture the 
codifications of childhood without going crazy: ability, that is, to re- 
translate the freedom and imagination of childhood into adult terms. 
Percival Goodman, an architect, and Paul Goodman, a novelist, have 
shown that kind of freedom and imagination in their neglected and out- 
of-print book Communitas, where they employ the traditions of Utopian 
thinking and the customs of other cultures to create several kinds of 
social and architectural designs for the future of America. In fact, 
they employ the model of children’s play in much of their discussion. 
But I don’t know any case where a researcher has systematically asked 
children before their teens to depict the sort of world they would like 
to live in, that they would find exhilarating, or invented a game which 
would call on their conceivable abilities for making cultural kaleidos- 
copes. (We have, of course, games which children play which simulate 
the adult world as it is, such as Monopoly, and Mad magazine recently 
suggested that children might also play other adult games, for instance, 
“alimony”—player who reaches Reno first wins—‘draft dodger,” and 
“make-out”-- in which boy chases girl. Here once more the macabre is 
easier to evoke than the Utopian.) 

Moving on now from children and adults, I want to mention one 
example of approaching Utopia through the techniques of social science 
—an example that, I fear, shows how little these techniques can con- 
tribute at present. I have in mind a recent study done at The University 
of Michigan for the Michigan Bell Telephone Company in which a group 
of articulate adults were invited to let their imaginations roam free, 
and to tell trained interviewers what sort of things they would like 
to see in the “world of tomorrow.” Out of 126 interviews, mainly with 
well-educated res,cndents, there were, in fact, few suggestions which 
were at all visionary. Respondents want a machine which will bring 
them the morning newspaper from the doorstep. They want conveyor- 
belt highways and drive-in supermarkets and automatic car controls. 
They want a personal air-conditioning unit inside their clothes. (This 
reminded me of Aldous Huxley’s novel Antic Hay.) Or they want a 
machine which will bring them any sight, sound, smell, or climate they 
choose without having to go out to find it. They want to be able to bring 
back fond memories at will, and to erase annoyances at will. One wants 
a device to look a doctor over without going io his office, another a 
device to make it easy to complain to a supercilious sales person, or 
another a gadget to allow one safely and anonymously to baw] out some- 
body. One wistfully asks, and here is one of the few quasi-political sug- 
gestions, for some means of making suggestions to the legislative govern- 
ment (that’s his term) and still another says, “I want to be able to visit 
relatives and friends without missing church.” One wants “more variety 
in my daily living—a surprise every day.” 

If such wishes can be called Utopian at all, they are once more very 
private; they are seldom connected with any plan for the development 
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of the individual’s powers, let alone any plan for society more extensive 


than that of the person who wanted whole cities covered with plastic 
to keep out the weather. Many of the suggestions represent what I have 
sometimes called the cult of effortlessness. I speak of it as a cult, for 
I don’t believe that most Americans not presently overworked seek this 
nirvana with steady passion. But it is striking that in the interviews, 
and perhaps reflecting their relaxed form, no one seems to wish for 
obstacles, for challenges, for things that take time and require effort. 

Children assuredly are seldom like that unless they are sick: they 
are often a problem for parents and other adults, and for people who 
have to enforce parietal rules too, because they have energy to burn. 
To some extent, children fall back on the nearly universal culture of 
games, for which they need only modest equipment and a modest tradi- 
tion which they fondly elaborate. Last December at the American 
anthropological meetings I saw films from New Guinea showing children 
at play—they kicked balls, climbed trees, imitated adult ceremonies, 
including a complete funeral with a dead chicken as corpse. They also 
slid down mountains on homemade sleds, not on snow (this was in the 
tropics) but on sand or grass. And as I watched them I recalled my ex- 
perience when I lived a few years ago in Kansas City. My home was 
near a park where gangs of young people from well-to-do homes would’ 
gather in their parents’ cars at night in search of, as it seemed to me, 
non-existent mountains. With much screeching of voices and brakes, 
they would tear around in their parents’ Buicks and Oldsmobiles at 80 
miles an hour. I don’t know how many of you recall the movie Rebel 
without a Cause, in which comfortable California teenagers sought even 
more desperate challenge than driving, as if they had to initiate each 
other in the absence of more formal initiation rites. What is left in 
such children of the Utopian impluse is soured and is only negative; 
all that is open for them is the road ahead. Such young people hang 
suspended between the traditional games of children and those which 
war and work and some new and some old kinds of play provide for 
adults. 

It is hard to imagine a culture like ours suddenly turning every 
adolescent into an artist who finds challenge in creative exploration, 
although some hot-rodders seem to me to be sculptors in metal and 
inventors as well, whose cars of tomorrow have sometimes been imitated 
by Detroit. Considering the emphasis currently put on sports, it is sur- 
prising how small is the proportion of high school students who actively 
engage in them; there are, I would surmise, as many drop-outs from 
the athletic program as from the academic one. The community and 
the coaches alike interest themselves for the most part in the valuable 
players of team sports and only a few high schools have adequate teach- 
ing and equipment outside the squads for the major sports. The Y and 
the Boy Scouts do ancillary and often important work, but often the 
slow and awkward boys have little encouragement, and the girls none 
at all. At the wheel of a car however, as we all know, many boys and 
many people who are perenially boys seek to make up for deficiencies 
in other sports us well as for lack of challenge in other areas of life. 

No doubt extremely inventive children could find other alternatives, 
but when I was in Kansas City I kept thinking that it made a difference 
that there were no nearby mountains where these young people could 
go skiing or climbing and fulfill in that way the desire of young people 
to test and extend themselves, the recurrent romanticism and individual- 
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istic Utopianism of the young. I am quite sure that if mountains were 
plunked down near Kansas City, many of these high school youngsters 
would go there to ski and climb. Of course they would not have in- 
vented the idea, but the mountain would still create its own demands 
on them once the idea existed. We all of us know young people who 
look as if under ordinary conditions they couldn’t walk a step if they 
could drive for a block, yet go to Aspen or Wisconsin or Vermont on 
weekends and spend a day or two in often bitter cold weather schussing 
down mountains. It seems to me that as a social policy for full employ- 
ment the country might build other things than armaments and super- 
highways and might move mountains to Kansas City for the youth of 
that city and other such cities to tackle. 

Moreover, I believe that building the mountains, and the ski trails 
and firebreaks to go with them, would provide another challenge for 
these young people. Many parents today try to discipline and harden and 
teach discipline to their children with chores or paper routes, but in 
our society the young, always sensitive in such matters, are quick to 
realize that the work they are asked to do is afier all not really neces- 
sary but could be done with machines. The experience the psychoanalyst 
Allen Wheelis describes so movingly in his book The Quest for Identity 
of being forced by his father in the South to cut the grass with a razor 
blade all one summer as an exercise for the will—such an occurence 
seems impossible today. Yet the testing that parents and adults no 
longer provide, the children still seek; it cannot be »rovided institu- 
tionally. That is, can we think of any organized way of locating snowy 
mountains needing to be cleared as well as skied down, any way of 
connecting the young person with others in the way that the age grades 
of a primitive tribe connect him and get him to go through initiation 
rites together? Such a rite tells the young person, “Now you’re a man, 
no question about it”; and may require in addition that the young 
person bring back, not an impersonal pay-check or a piece of consumer 
goods equipment, but a personal totem and even a personal vision or a 
command for the whole tribe. Compulsory military service seems to me 
the closest thing for some young people in wartime, and even during 
peace. But save for a brief spell of basic training, compulsory military 
service seems to me to be training in non-work and more or less im- 
patient time-killing. Although some privileged young men do enter 
the Army with the thought of experiencing a common democratic fate, 
the military situation today is so fantastical that most recruits don’t 
enter service, thank goodness, with any zeal or any spirit save resigna- 
tion, or at best the hope for some relevant training. Moreover, the avoid- 
ing of service raises moral dilemmas just as service itself does. For the 
privileged who are studying physics or clinical psychology or something 
else of presumptive usefulness, there must always be the question 
whether their motives for choosing this career are contaminated by 
draft dodging, just as they may feel they married the girl for the same 
reason. Is there any meaningful as well as moral equivalent for basic 
training which could be applicable to all and to women as well as to 
men? 

One partial answer has received insufficient attention, partly be- 
cause it was blotted out by World War II and the ensuing full employ- 
ment, and partly because we are careless of small social experiments 
although not of small scientific ones: I am referring to a variation of the 
CCC Camps. (I wonder how many in this audience know what they 
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were? “CCC” stands for “Civilian Conservation Corps,” and if you do 
not know this, it is a sign of the enormous gap that separates post-war 
from pre-war America.) The CCC was one of the many improvised re- 
lief measures, like the WPA, but its aim was conservation of lands and 
forests—and, as a by-product, people. Young men out of work and in 
need could enlist and go to camp in the country where they would 
clear trails, install soil conservation ponds, build firebreaks, and so on. 

Many privileged young people have a desire for this kind of ex- 
perience, as manifested in Quaker work camps, at Antioch, and in 
other ways. And there was founded in Vermont during this period a 
variation, for such boys, of the CCC camp, called Camp William James. 
Its founders were Dorothy Thompson, Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, a 
Darthmouth philosopher, and a few other people who felt that the CCC 
experience should not be limited to the desperately poor. It attracted 
Darthmouth students and Bennington girls and others whose needs 
were psychological rather than alimentary. Camp William James was an 
appropriate name, for James was passionately concerned with the moral 
tone of the elite who were his students at Harvard and eager to find 
in the moral life forms of discipline other than the juvenile hunting 
of men and beasts he despised in Theodore Roosevelt and would have 
distrusted in Hemingway. I never had the good fortune to attend Camp * 
William James, but I have known a number of people whose lives have 
been deeply affected by their experience there. Some of these people 
today look back on that experience as a naive and nostalgic venture, 
a ruralistic oasis for a Mary McCarthy to satirize; they recount how 
ridiculous they were as amateur trail clearers or well-intentioned emis- 
saries to unenlightened Vermont villagers. Indeed the fear to be thought 
naive today, or a do-gooder, has been in many ways as corrupting as 
fears in an earlier day to be thought evil-minded or agnostic—corres- 
pondingly, I know it is far harder to interest college students in a work 
program than it is to interest high school students, and it is harder to 
interest high school students than eighth graders. But my point here is 
not to denounce the skepticism of the young today, which has many 
positive aspects, but rather to indicate how hard it makes their task 
of finding challenge in the work of ocnservation and, in general, in 
fighting for and against nature. 

One enormous advantage of a period of some sort of compulsory 
service, foreseen by Bellamy, beyond the advantage to the young people 
of having their energies made use of rather than dissipated, lies in the 
possibility of justifying through this service future periods of voluntary 
paid unemployment. Most of us, once out of college, never have another 
chance for a moratorium during which we can reflect on our course 
and perhaps reshape it, getting such additional training as may be 
requisite. (And incidentally, as colleges get better and harder to get 
into, they become less of a moratorium, too, and courses interfere with 
one’s education.) I’m thinking not only of the millions of young people 
who are trapped in their careers, and of the older people, too, who 
cannot afford the risks of change, including many housewives with 
children, who are captives of their spouses. I am thinking also of the 
many people who would welcome a change from their particular special- 
ty (a change which I have myself enjoyed). The only way in which, for 
instance, many academic people, many doctors, many engineers can 
change jobs at present is to become administrators. They are seldom 
able to switch to an entirely different specialty which requires exten- 
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sive preparation. But if such people had in their youth contributed to 
a kind of social insurance fund, they would then be both morally and 
financially free to live for an equivalent period on the labor of others 
and have this period in which to re-train themselves for some other 
activity. Possibly if they would loaf for a time they might purge them- 
selves of the dream of effortlessness; at any rate, they could try another 
form of life without undue hazard for themselves or their families. 

Perhaps you will see what I am getting at here—namely, that each 
particular stage of life requires its own particular forms of tradition 
and change, challenge and surcease. In the dialetic between specializa- 
tion and wholeness, people should be encouraged not so much to change 
jobs, which Americans do all the time, as to change the very forms of 
work. In the last great war, that is, in World War II, an extraordinary 
number of Americans discovered gifts that they had for all sorts of 
activities they would never have dreamed of or only have dreamed of. 
And many returned dissatisfied with old occupations and prepared to 
risk entering new ones. Here the G.I. Bill is a model that I am looking 
for—it justified retraining at public expense for millions of men who 
had been introduced during the war to new experiences and opportunities 
which they would never have thought they were capable of. What I am 
seeking, in other words, is the basis for a G.I. Bill for everyone—women 
as well as men—not as a handwut but as a right earned through arduous 
service as youngsters. 

Let me refer in this connection to those management training pro- 
grams in which men are taken out of middle management positions and 
sent for a period to a university, not to study techniques or a specialty, 
but to obtain a liberal education. I visited some years ago the most 
exemplary of such programs, that of the Bell Telephone Company at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where there were a number of men, 
some twenty in all, there for a year in one of the most uncompromisingly 
humanistic programs one could find in any liberal arts college. Many 
of the men there had not been to college, or worse, had been to engineer- 
ing school, that is, a narrow-minded engineering school. They were 
suddenly faced with a program equivalent to two or three years of the 
most avantgarde intellectual fare—plunged into reading Joyce, hearing 
Bartok and Hindemith, studying cultural anthropology and reading 
Lewis Mumford. It amazed them, as well as their teachers, that they 
could in the majority of cases rise to the challenge, rise to the point 
of discovering capacities in themselves they had no idea of. Like college 
students, or like some college students, they would stay up most of 
the night reading and discussing an assigned book and plaguing them- 
selves with its obscurities. No group I have ever talked to was more 
alive and responsive than these men. 

If we examine these instances, we see some of the problems of 
creating challenge when the natural environment no longer forces us 
to struggle. In the first place, there is a group, there is support for the 
work and for the temporary miseries and agonies found in the work. 
It asks too much of people today, I think, to expect them to find these 
challenges alone. In the second place, there is an assignment—a norm is 
set by the group. The norm is set outside oneself, so that one is not 
running alone around an unmeasured track to an unknown destination. 
In the third place, there are models provided in the books themselves 
and in the mentors who are lecturing or coming to the group from the 
outside. All these things are concessions to human frailty. Most of us 
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have to make a game of work, to set deadlines for ourselves, to put 
ourselves into situations, as a skier does, from which it will take exertion 
and skill to get through and extricate ourselves. Indeed many of the 
important choices in life are those we make to create conditions in 
which we develop under something like forced draft, and for many of 
you I imagine that the choice of college was such a choice. In fact, 
college provides at its best the closest thing we have to an initiation, 
one in which the cultural heritage is not so much stamped onto the 
bodies of the young (although I understand that that has not too recent- 
ly left Kenyon!) as transmitted to their minds and senses. Of course 
it happens in high school, too, but there is no definite date for the 
initiation when we begin to accept responsibility for making the culture 
a part of ourselves. Some of us, of course, accept more of the culture 
than others. This, unlike my notion of Camp William James, is a more 
selective service which is at once obligatory and an opportunity. 

In this connection I would like to mention a notion which I once 
discussed with a group at Antioch—that students during some part of 
their college life be locked up in the library alone with books, adequate 
food and drink, for a week at a time. Though I think some of you might 
go “stir” crazy in the absence of audio-visiual aids and chatter and 
study dates, still I would like to see the experiment tried. For I regard’ 
the arts as capable of providing many of us with tasks more than 
sufficient to challenge us, even were our industry and farming and 
commerce to become more nearly automatic. In the library, and in the 
whole experience of becoming part of the process of cultural transmis- 
sion, one discovers one’s own mountain, one’s magic mountain, which 
creates as one climbs it. In this perspective we can view a curriculum, 
whether of the traditional studies or of the less usual ones, as a series 
of mountains set down in Chicago, Kansas City, Columbus or anywhere 
else by the work and imagination of earlier generations as well as the 
present one. 

If books were the only such vehicle, many young people would, of 
course, be entirely excluded—either because of lack of native talent 
for literacy or, more usually, because the reading of books somehow 
got involved with struggles against parents or other adult figures. The 
same is true of the language of numbers—not because there is anything 
inherently difficult about it, because learning arithmetic or algebra has 
somehow got involved with wishes to be taken care of by others or to 
make life hard for others or for oneself in all sorts of complex ways, 
or for girls to define their femininity, as by letting men read the time- 
table for them. The learning of music also may have its blockages, but 
it is usually outside the formal curriculum and often thus provides a 
second challenge for some young people, one increasingly made use of 
in our own day with the immense growth of group singing and playing. 
As with the authors of books, so with the composers of musical scores, 
though they may have been dead 200 or 300 years, their spirit is kept 
alive, their imagination, their sense for form, by being bred into the 
fingers and bones and voices of the young amateur. Of course, as I have 
already implied, there are children who are forced, let us say, to prac- 
tice piano and they respond by learning-blocks. But there is a difference 
between those subjects one has to learn and the arts one generally 
learns out of inclination. Thus while any subject, any discipline, can 
become an arena for struggle between adults and children, the arts are 
relatively free, as compared with the academic program, of the kind 
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of misplaced parental vanity which wants the child to do well. 

I realize fully that the better and more exciting graduate and pro- 
fessional training becomes, the greater the demands put on later life 
to live up to expectations. A first-rate college often seeks to make us 
dissatisfied with what we do later. What I am driving at here, is that, 
provided each stage of life offers challenge and as we therefore grow 
to meet the challenge, we demand challenge in the next stage. I’ve heard 
good prep schools criticized because colleges aren’t as good as the best 
prep schools, and now I am saying that colleges are sometimes criticized 
as breeding discontented intellectuals who are too good for this world, 
whether “this world” is the graduate school to which they go on or a 
career in business or the professions. But I would be much happier if 
more colleges put more of this kind of pressure on later life to live up 
to college; that is, if more people got out of college who insisted that the 
world live up to the expectations created by college. I think one reason 
such insistence is muted is that people, once in a job and in a marriage, 
have no financial leeway to make a radical break and therefore the 
criticisms they might otherwise make simply don’t occur to them; 
and this again goes back to my thought that if one had a period of 
compulsory service doing such work as building mountains, one could 
then later in life have a claim on society on the basis of that service. 
Now, actually, our society is rich enough so that we don’t need that 
basis, we don’t need it, that is, economically although we do need it 
psychologically or politically. Today, if people find their job undemand- 
ing, their temptation is not to seek for a demanding job or to struggle 
politically for a world in which jobs are more demanding and more 
interesting and in which industry and the professions do less in the 
way of stockpiling talent than they now do. Rather I think people flee 
into what I have called the Utopianism of private life, of domesticity. 
The trouble with this is that it puts too much of a burden on domes- 
ticity, because if one wants to live at the height of the times in work, 
one has to in leisure and vice versa. 

To return to the beginning, it comes as a surprise to Americans that 
when we are faced with plenty we still find problems no less grave. 
It still takes nine months to produce a baby; it still takes time to 
develop anything. worthwhile, whether this be a painting or a friendship 
or a talent or-an interest. Walt Whitman wrote: “It is provided in the 
essence of things that from any fruition of success, no matter what 
shall come forth something to make a greater struggle necessary.” 





We hope our readers find something interesting and worthwhile in the 
first issue of New University Thought. If you do, and if you agree with 
our aims, we would appreciate your help. First, we would like you to 
subscribe. There is no substitute for this kind of support. Second, show 
this magazine to others who would be interested and send us their 
names and addresses. Then, consider the other ways in which you might 
participate in New University Thought. We would like to see articles 
dealing with the 1960 Presidential elections, students, both here and 
abroad, the “lower half’ of our economy, social, economic and political 
roles of American intellectuals. The New University Thought staff has 
already initiated research projects on these and many other topics. 
There are also committees in most academic disciplines and professions. 
If you are interested in these activities, or in establishing further 
projects, write New University Thought, 909 E. 55th St., Chicago 15, IIl. 
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Sit-ins and pickets 


by Marzette Watts 


Editors comment: This is part of a transcript of a meeting held on the 
campus of the University of Chicago, April 6, 1960, at which Bernard 
Lee and Marzette Watts spoke. Lee and Watts, student leaders at 
Alabama State University, were expelled from school for their part in 
demonstrations and sit-ins in Montgomery. Lee is president of the 
Alabama Student Protest Committee. The part of the meeting re- 
produced here is Watts’ speech covering the incidents preceding and 
following the demonstrations for which he, Lee and seven other 
students were expelled. 


First of all, I would like to say thanks to these people for coming 
out, and I would like to say that I know you want to hear what actually 
happened in Montgomery so as near as possible I’ll try to tell you exactly 
what happened. My school is a very small school, like most things in 
the South controlled by the white people there. Actually, the governor 
of the state is the President. The president of my institution has been 
the president for 37 years. We have no student body or government of 
any form; we have no voice in the policy of the school. The kids in the 
South feel a close kinship to other colleges and small universities, 
especially the Negro ones, because we feel that their problems are 
similar. When we discovered that the kids in Greensboro had made a 
move, we felt that we were obligated to show our hand. So a few of us 
got together and decided we would try to organize a little student move- 
ment where we would have our sit downs. 

At first it wasn’t very successful; the students didn’t seem to like 
the idea. But along with Bernard we worked very diligently and finally 
we got at least 35 students and went to Reverend Abernathy, President 
of the Montgomery Improvement Association, who directed the boycott 
in Montgomery. He called an emergency meeting of the Executive Board 
of the MIA in which they endorsed us and gave us support. 

Well, we knew at this time that if we moved, it would have to be 
fast because the administration has a way of breaking up anything 
they want to. They have their spies everywhere and so forth. So, under 
the direction of the MIA we decided that instead of hitting the Wool- 
worth Stores it would be nice if we would hit the courthouse. It’s a new 
million-dollar building, and they have luncheon facilities for white only. 
They have no provisions for the colored people of Montgomery. 

This was on the twenty-fourth of February so we decided that the 
time for the move would be on the twenty-fifth. We organized ourselves 
and met on a small hill; and at 7:00 P.M. we moved on the courthouse, 
catching them by complete surprise. They were sitting there, just 
leisurely having their time; we walked into their courtroom,— the 
lunchcounter that is. Now their first reaction was somewhat of terror. 
The police department of Montgomery that is the county, is located in 
the courthouse, and we have a lot of police officers standing around. 
The first reaction of one of them was to jump up to get his gun, with- 
out thinking. We marched right in, and the lady who was in charge 
panicked and said, “Will you please leave; I don’t want any trouble. 
I understand your problem, but this is my place—will you just leave?” 
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So we walked right in and we sat around, and the persons that were 
sitting there panicked and you’d think that Al Capone had just walked 
in. All of them jumped up and ran out. So she pleaded and begged and 
we laughed in her face—orderly, that is. 

They finally discovered it was useless to ask us to leave, so at this 
time the chief of police was called; he walked in and said, “Did you ask 
these damn niggers to leave?” 

She said, “Yes, I begged them.” 

So he said, “Well, cali the wagon.” 

By this time the crowd had gathered and they were peeking in as 
though we were animals or something. The whole courthouse was in an 
uproar. The law enforcement agencies finally arrived—the city’s law 
enforcement agencies—and they were about to make the blunder we had 
intended them to make. They were going to arrest us. It just happened 
that one man with a little sense was there, the Assistant Attorney 
General of the State of Alabama, and he told them, “You can’t arrest 
these students; they haven’t violated any laws.” 

After about 30 minutes of planning, they finally decided that they’d 
close the place down and we’d all have to leave. So they cut off the gas 
and lights and everything, and we got up to leave. Then they began 
to smile, and they said, ““We have them now.” We just walked straight 
down the hall and lined up on one side, and we began to use the white 
peoples’ washroom. Well, they were back in a state of horror then. 

By this time there were a lot of people gathered and the state in- 
vestigators had been notified. The Sheriff came down, and Bernard 
was out talking while we were standing against the wall, and the 
Sheriff came and drew his nightclub on Bernard, and I dragged Bernard 
over in the hall somewhere to keep him from getting hit. We stood 
there, lined up against the wall like convicts, for approximately an 
hour. And the state investigators came and asked questions and wanted 
names. We couldn’t refuse to give our names so we lined up in orderly 
fashion afterwards and walked back to our campus. By the time we 
arrived at campus, the newspapers had it on the front page and the 
kids were rejoicing and saying, why didn’t you tell us, (all those we 
had told), and by this time everybody was in a state of panic. Law en- 
forcement agencies were there and soforth, and they had photographers. 
Before this protest started, we had a drive going on to get young 
Negroes to vote and one of the persons who went down made a mistake 
in his application—you can fail the examination to become a registered 
voter in the State of Alabama by not dotting an ‘i’ or crossing a ‘t’. 
Things that small will keep you from the ballot. And he made the 
mistake in that he said—you see there was a question that was asked: 
“Was this the first time you had attempted to register in the State of 
Alabama as a voter?”—and he said yes. And for this, the State of 
Alabama indicted him for perjury. His trial was to be held the day after 
the sitdowns. So we decided, all 2000 of us, at a meeting that night, 
that it would be nice if all of us could try to get in the courtroom 
although it wa nuch larger than the room we're sitting in now. 

So we went auwn, and again they were waiting for us, and one of 
the police officers said, “We don’t dare let all of these damn niggers 
in here,” but someone had a little sense and tried to let in as many 
of us as possible, while the others lined up against the wall. And, 
incidentally, all the Negroes that were there, whether they were guilty 
or innocent, they were fined that day. They fined more Negroes and 
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gave more 200 days away that day than I’ve ever seen them give 
away before. And after the proceedings were over we got up to leave, and 
the judge said: ‘It may be good that you stayed; you may have learned 
something here.” 

So we walked out and we went back to the campus, at which time 
we tried to have a rally; but the state investigators were there and they 
were standing around with the photographers and so forth, and the 
President of our institution came up and told us we couldn’t assemble 
on our campus; “You can’t have a mass meeting here, and you can’t 
have a rally,” he said. We thanked him and finished our rally, then 
moved off the campus. So they warned us there were no more rallies 
to be held on the immediate campus. So we obtained a church, the First 
Baptist Church, about a mile from the campus. The following night, after 
the trials, the police commissioner of Montgomery and the Mayor called 
for violence on the part of the white people. They had a TV telecast 
in which they told the Negro people of the community that “the white 


people here just won’t stand this and if you persist in trying to incite 


riots we'll let them manhandle you.” 


Well, this gave everybody who wanted to whoop up some Negroes 
a chance, so the following day we held a meeting. They had heard we, 
were coming to town, and there were approximately 200 bat-carrying 
white men patrolling the streets of Montgomery waiting for us to come, 
while we were in church having our meeting. A lady came up to the 
church and she was crying and so forth and she said, “Please don’t go 
to town; they’re beating up people down there.” And incidentally, I’m 
sure most of you saw the picture of the man who had the bat drawn 
back. The man had hit the lady with his bat and he has been identified. 
I’ve known him for several years; he was indicted by a Grand Jury for 
the bombing of Reverend Abernathy’s house. There has been no arrest; 
they have made no attempt to arrest this fellow. 

Well, after the meeting, the downtown area was in an uproar and 
we proceeded to go back to our campus. By this time the adult com- 
munity had become quite disturbed by the actions taken by the com- 
missioner and outsiders so they decided they would have a march on 
the capitol. Again the police commissioner called for violence. Approx- 
imately 400 people that live in the community and 200 students made 
the march, and when we got there we were greeted by a mob of 5000 
calling us names and everything. So we went in the church and held our 
meeting after which we proceeded to march to the capitol. When we 
walked out of the door, the fire department had arrived; 5000 whites 
jeering and hollering came on at us. The fire department directed the 
hoses at the 600 Negroes on the steps and we tried to advance on the 
capitol, but we were pushed back by the mob and police; and the photo- 
graphers that tried to take pictures, some of them were arrested and 
they were generally manhandled. The commissioner of our state, over 
the public address system said he appreciated the interest of the good 
white citizens that were there. ‘“‘We thank you for coming out but we 
think that we have the situation in hand.” So, at this most of them 
left and we proceeded back to our campus. This was on Sunday. 

On the following Monday the Governor of Alabama called for a 
meeting of the school board to be held on Wednesday. The Governor 
recommended that twenty students be put on probation and that the 
nine agitators be expelled. In orjer to make it seem like there was 
outside agitation they got the out-of-state kids. Actually there were 
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only two out-of-state kids, Bernard and a fellow from Chicago. The 
others they had listed as being out-of-state were raised in Alabama. 
Their parents had simply moved away. So that day we received notice 
that we had been expelled. That was March 4. And we held a mass 
meeting at which 1500 of 2400 students decided that if we would be 
expelled, they would walk out of school. 

The next day, right in the middle of the examinations, the kids 
decided to sit down, and the executive committee of the student group 
that we had organized met. We decided that it would be best not to 
make all the kids suffer for the expulsion that had taken place. So we 
decided to let them take final examinations, after which we would 
continue our protest. Well, the kids were reluctant about taking them, 
but we finally persuaded them; in return for that the Governor let us 
take our final examinations also. Incidentally, one of the students in- 
volved in the expulsions of the nine was a senior and it was his last 
exam. But he won’t receive a degree from Alabama, even though he 
finished the required work there. 

By this time the kids were really in an uproar. Two days after, we 
held a mass demonstration on the campus. At this time—lI left this out— 
we were greeted downtown by cowboys and police, who had these horses 
with the carbines and so forth. We decided to have a demonstration 
on the campus because we knew it wasn’t safe off the campus any more. 
The placard-carrying kids were greeted by the same deputized white men 
and cowboys with machine guns, riot guns, shot guns, everything you 
can name. I believe they had more weapons than the United States 
Government. 

So the kids were just walking around orderly and the police arrived 
to arrest them. And the only smart move the police department ever 
made was that they took the placards; therefore, the kids weren’t just 
able to pick up the placards and stand out as they were arrested. But 
the kids gathered around and said, “Will you take me, I would like 
to go to jail.’”’ One of the instructors stood out to tell them not to resist, 
and when she stood out she was jailed also. And there was a male 
instructor who did that too, and they jailed him. So they had, I think, 
three patrol wagons full. These students were booked on disorderly 
conduct and they were found guilty. The cases have been appealed—all 
thirty-five of them. By this time, all the people that went with us, 
they kind of opened their eyes to what was happening. Things had 
generally cooled off till last Friday. 

Now the nine of us who had been expelled had been continuously 
harassed by the police department; the Ku Klux Klan had been to our 
homes and tried to scare us off; police would pick us up in a car and 
charge us with vagrancy and they would keep us in jail most of the 
day. But we had the cases in court and that was enough. Dr. Nessmith 
of MacMurray College brought some kids and they stayed with us; 
we made a place for them to stay for the night. 

The next noon we had a luncheon near the campus at a colored 
restaurant and the word got out that white people and niggers were 
eating together over on the campus. By the time we were served, the 
police came, and they just stood around for a while. Now we were 
in a private dining room; the public accommodations were on the right 
and we were over on the left. The mayor and ihe commissioner of the 
city came cut and walked into this luncheon and they looked around. 
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You had every law enforcement agency in Alabama there because 
people were eating their lunch. 

Finally they decided that this was out of hand so they said, “‘We’ll 
arrest them, but we’re going to segregate them in arresting them.” First 
the white boys were arrested and then the Negro boys, then the colored 
girls and then the white girls. And they took us to jail with no charges 
at all. This was last Friday, and they also arrested Dr. Nessmith’s 
two-year-old daughter. I think she was out on two dollar bail. One of 
the ladies in the community offered to keep the little girl for the time, 


but she was colored and they didn’t want any integration there, so they § 


took her to the Welfare Office. 

We stayed in jail for about six hours and they began to interrogate 
us one by one, and finally we were bonded, but still no charges. So they 
set the trial for the next day. We still didn’t know what we were 
charged with or what laws we had broken. 


In court, the prosecutor stated that we were guilty of inciting a 


riot, and that the colored people who gathered outside were going to 
attack the Negroes and whites that were eating together. Now you 
know if you see twenty-five or thirty police cars, you would think that 
the Al Capone gang had reassembled or something, and naturally you 
would want to see what was happening. That was the reason why people 
assembled. So they said that the people were there to attack us. 

They found every one of us guilty and they gave us segregated 
fines. The white kids were fined fifty dollars apiece and we were fined 
one hundred and fifty dollars. And after they had fined all of us, that 
was the only time we had integration: they put us all in one room. 
Ve came out one by one and received our lectures. 

So, you could see that we had our hands full and I would like to tell 
you that I would like you to keep up your demonstrations. It gives us 
morale. We know that somebody’s with us and it won’t be long before 
the evil forces of the South will crumble. 


Editors comment: In the following pages is a record of the sit-in and 


picket demonstrations held in the South up to April 9, and of student © 


and faculty swpport in both North and South for these demonstrations. 
Since the preparation of this table, demonstrations have taken place 
in Baltimore, Maryland; Lexington, Kentucky; Bluefield, West Virginia; 
and Jackson, Mississippi. Of particular importance is the Easter boycott 
in Mississippi, where white merchants have reported appreciable de- 
clines in normally heavy Easter sales. The material has been compiled 
by the editors of New University Thought and its representatives in the 
South. 


(continued on facing page) 
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NON-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY SUPPORT 
(Partial List) 


CALIFORNIA: 

Pacific School of Theology 
University of California at 
Berkeley 


CONNECTICUT: 

University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 

Yale University 

Yale University Divinity School 


COLORADO: 
University of Colorado 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 


ILLINOIS: 

Garrett Biblical Institute 
Northwestern University 
Roosevelt University 
University of Chicago 
Wheaton College 


INDIANA: 
Bethel College 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 
Harvard University 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Simmons College 

Smith College 


MICHIGAN: 

Cass University 

Ferris Institute 

Flint College 
Marygrove College 
Michigan State College 
Wayne University 


MINNESOTA: 

Hamline University 
Macalaster College 

St. Catherine’s College 
University of Minnesota 


MISSOURI: 
Central Missouri College 
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NEW JERSEY: 
Douglas College 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Newark State College 
Princeton University 

Rutgers University 

Trenton State College 


NEW MEXICO: 
University of New Mexico 
NEW YORK: 

Brooklyn College 

City College of New York 
Columbia University 


Cornell University GR 
Hamilton College 

Harpur College Ed 
Hunter College his 
New York University the 
Queens College an 
Rochester Intitute of Technology He 
Rochester University del 
Skidmore College 

Vassar College 

OHIO: 

Antioch College De 
Case Intitute of Technology 

Feron College of 
Oberlin College of 
Western Reserve University are 
Wilberforce University me 
Xavier University fre 
OREGON: fic 
Reed College 

PENNSYLVANIA: - 
Bryn Mawr College wh 
Bucknell University = 
Chatham College wh 
Lafayette College . 
Lehigh University ide 
Swarthmore College 

University of Pennsylvania to 
University of Pittsburgh vic 
RHODE ISLAND: an 
Brown University thi 
WASHINGTON: mu 
University of Washington 
WISCONSIN: “ge 
University of Wisconsin 

VERMONT: 

Bennington College 













SOUTHERN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA GUY: 
UNIVERSITY SUPPORT* UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Sit-ins and 
White students from the following VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY pickets 
Scolleges and universities have par- Support for the sit-ins was ad- 

ticipated actively in the sit-ins; vanced in resolutions passed by: 

many were arrested along with STUDENT CHRISTIAN 


ly 


the Negro students: ASSOCIATION OF 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY GEORGIA TECH 

WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF UNC INTERRACIAL STUDENT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
CAROLINA AT PAYNE COLLEGE 

FISK UNIVERSITY 

WAKE FOREST COLLEGE * Adapted from the Southern 
GREENSBORO COLLEGE Project, USNSA 


§ Editors comment: This is a letter written by A. Keith Guy dealing with 
his personal reasons for participating in the sit-in demonstrations in 
the South. With fellow students from Fisk University, Guy was jailed 

and fined for his participation in a demonstration in Nashville, Tenn. 
logy} He is a former president of the Fisk Student Government and was a 
delegate to the 1959 U.S. National Students Association Congress. 


Dear Lawrence, 


The basic reason for my participation in the movement is a denial 
of personal freedom. Often we speak of America as being “the bastion 
of freedom,” but how hollow these words are when American citizens 
are being denied their freedom because of color and the desire of 
merchants to make money. Is money, or color, more important than 
freedom? Of course it is not! But if some do not make personal sacri- 
fices for freedom, what is to become of the precept? 


When one is faced with the threat of bodily harm, imprisonment, or 
intimidation, the decision is not an easy one to make. Particularly so, 
when you have seen others injured. It gives me confidence though to 
see the number of those who are willing to undergo the hardships for 
what they believe to be right. And the beauty of the movement is, that 
it is non-violent and for an ideal. Just think, fighting a reality with an 
ideal. 


I am convinced we will win in the end, and that freedom will prove 
to be more important than color or profits. And because of this con- 
viction I will use every legal and non-violent means available to an 
American to eradicate the denial of personal freedom. 

With this purpose in mind, and with help from you, and others who 
think as you do, the end is inevitable. The question though, is how 
much longer will we have to wait? 


If I am not in jail in June, I should graduate, but just in case, 
“sacrifice that movie for attorney’s fees.” 


Your friend, 
Keith 








Science, Technology and Society 


Our choice—atomic death 
or world law 


by Linus Pauling 


Editors comment: Linus Pauling’s article is based on a lecture hey 
delivered in Chicago in April of this year on behalf of the local Com- 

mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. Future articles in the series “Science, 

technology and society” will deal with automation and labor-manage-' 
ment relations, and the relation of scientists and engineers to politics. 


As I look about this room, my mind is filled with wonder and happiness— 
wonder that the world exists, the world with its 102 elements and 
hundreds of thousands of compounds; its human beings and other living 
organisms; and happiness that I have some understanding of their 
structure and their nature. When I look at a concrete wall I think 
about the atoms of iron in the rods of steel that reinforce the concrete— 
the atoms of iron in a cubic body-centered arrangement, each atom 
with a magnetic moment that interacts strongly with the magnetic 
moments of the surrounding atoms so as to cause most of the billions ¥ 
of atoms in a little crystalline domain to orient their magnetic moments| 
in the same direction; I think about the crystals of calcium alumino- 
silicate that have formed in the concrete as it was setting, the long- 
chain molecules of cellulose in the wood of the doors, the atoms of 
copper and tin in the bronze door knobs. 

And I think especially about human beings, individual living organ-| 
isms that differ from one another in a way determined by their heredity, 
and I marvel that for some years now scientists have felt that they’ 
could understand the molecular mechanism by means of which a new) 
human being, growing from a fertilized ovum, inherits his characters 
from his father and his mother. He has, if he is normal, inherited 46) 
chromosomes, 23 from his father and 23 from his mother. In these 
chromosomes are many thousands of molecules of deoxyribosenucleic 
acid, the genes, each of which has the property of manufacturing 
duplicates of itself, to become a part of cells of the growing organism, 
and also of manufacturing other molecules, such as the protein hemo- 
globin in the red cells of the blood. I am glad that there are tens of 
thousands of scientists in the world who are working to add to our 
understanding of the nature of the world, and especially of the molecular 
structure of human beings, because through their efforts the body of 
scientific knowledge is increasing very rapidly, and I can hope that 
before I die, perhaps twenty years from now, man will have succeeded 
in obtaining a really detailed understanding of his own structure, in 
terms of the atoms of which his body is made and of the electric oscilla- 
tions in the brain that constitute consciousness and the process of 
thinking. 

The world is changing at a great rate. Only 100 years ago was the 





theory of evolution proposed, by Charles Darwin, in such a way and 
supported by such cogent arguments as to cause it to be rapidly ac- 
cepted. Darwin did not know that heredity characters are transmitted 
by genes, which can under certain circumstances be mutated. Thirty 
years ago it had not yet been shown that the genes are molecules of 
deoxyribosenucleic acid. Even ten years ago the way in which the units 
of these molecules, adenine and thymine, guanine and cytosine, inter- 
act with one another in pairs so as to permit one molecule to serve as 
the templete for the manufacture of a complement to itself and then 
of a duplicate had not yet been discovered. Now scientists are in the 
midst of the process of tracking down hereditary diseases to their 
Soriginal source—an error of a few atoms in a molecule of deoxyribose- 
nucleic acid, causing it to function in an abnormal way in its work of 
manufacturing other molecules, such as molecules of hemoglobin. We 
are now justified in believing that the detailed understanding of the 
molecular structure of the human body and the molecular nature of 
diseases will develop in such a rapid way during coming decades as to 
revolutionize medicine and to decrease greatly the amount of human 
suffering. 

Moreover, the fact that the world is now changing so rapidly, as a 
result of the discoveries made by scientists, gives us hope that the 
terrible scourge of war can be forever eliminated. Mankind has now 
developed to the point where it has become possible for the world to be 
Sa world of peace. 
There has been life on earth for a very long time, over two billion 


. | years. But only during the last few hundred thousand years has man 


existed. Approximately seven hundred thousand years ago there occurred 

ja mutation in the precursor of man, such that the brain suddenly 
doubled in size, from about three hundred cubic centimeters to seven 
hundred cubic centimeters, and, by mutation, the new species, man, 
achieved new powers—powers of thought, memory, imagination, and, 
soon, of communication. The greater power of thinking that the newly 
Fevolved species, man, had achieved as compared with other animals 
gave him advantages over them. Most of all, this mutation permitted 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics—inheritance by a method 
different from the method used alone by all other organisms, the 
method of transmitting molecules in which the information was stored. 
The new method of inheriting acquired characteristics is that involving 
memory and the powers of communication. A discovery was made—of 
the bow and arrow, for example. The chance for any one man to make 
such a discovery was small; but, having made it, he could recognize its 
advantages, remember it, and communicate it to his children and his 
friends. In this way new abilities that have not yet been incorporated 
into the code of the germ plasm are not lost for man, but are handed 
on from person to person, from generation to generation. 

And now, during the great period of scientific discovery in which we 
are still living, there has occurred another change in the nature of hu- 
man beings, a change that sets them off still more from other animals. 
A man, or woman, or child is now not an organism, in the sense that a 
rabbit is, or a lion, or a whale; he is instead a part of a greater organ- 
ism—the whole of mankind—into which he is bound by the means of com- 
munication—speech, writing, the telephone, the telegraph, airplanes— 
in the way that the cells of an individual rabbit are connected to one 
another by nerve fibers and molecular messengers, hormones. 
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We must now recignize that this final step in evolution has for ma 


kind been taken. It has made this great organism the master of thewi 


earth. But this great organism, humankind, is still infantile, immature; 
somewhat feeble-minded, schizophrenic—its left hand fights its righ 
instead of cooperating with it and working for the good of the whole 

Now we must take the next step in the process of the evolution of 
civilization, of humanity—-we must now achieve the mutation that wi 
bring sanity to this great organism, the organism that is humankind. 

What is the nature of the needed mutation? Must it be a mutation 
of some of the genes in the pool of human germ plasm? Perhaps such 
a genetic mutation would do the job; but I fear that we do not have the 
time for this process to take place. We may hope that the mutation 
can instead be a change in the nature of the giant organism, human. 
kind itself—a mutation in the means of communication in the nerve 
fibers of the organism that will transfer to the great organism itself 
some of the desirable attributes that are possessed by the units of 
which it is composed, the individual human beings. 

I myself believe that this is going to happen. 


The attributes that must be transferred from the units, individual’ 
human beings, to the great organism, humankind, are sanity and mo-} 


rality. 
I suggest that we should accept the principle of reverence for the 
world—that-we have the duty of preserving from destruction the unique 


features of the world, in order that our posterity may take pleasure in) 


them, as we do. The world’s economic system is of such a nature as to 
do an injustice to posterity. I do not like to have great mineral deposits, 
beautiful crystals of cuprite, malachite, azurite, galena, irrevocably de- 
stroyed. We may soon exhaust some of our metals. We are using our 
petroleum reserves mainly as fuel rather than as a source of chemicals, 


and at a rapid rate—one hundred years from now they may be exhaust-’ 


ed, at a time when they are badly needed as raw materials. 


Most important of all, the great organism humankind must learn to! 


do away with the immorality of war. 


Nations are immoral. Aristotle asked: Can a moral man represent, 


his country? And he answered: No, because nations are immoral—it 
has been considered proper for a powerful nation to attack a weaker 
one, if she could benefit herself thereby, independent of the dictates of 
morality. We may be happy that nations are now forced to be moral, to 


abandon war and the threat of war as the instrument of national policy.’ 
It is war and militarism and national selfishness that are the great’ 


enemies of morality. The system of military secrecy and national secur- 
ity provides a good illustration of this point. Mr. Herman Kahn, in his 
lectures on the nature of nuclear war and the necessity for an immense 
system of underground shelters to provide some possibility that a con- 


siderable fraction of the American people would survive a nuclear war, | 


has discussed the question of how people in government service handle 
the question of secret information in giving their lectures. He said: 
“You don’t have to lie very much; but you do have to look people in the 
eye a little bit and say something which is not just true. This is the 


difference in morality between the government and the non-govern-% 


ment.” 

I do not believe it necessary that the government of the United 
States and the governments of other nations be immoral. This sort of 
immorality is simply the consequence of our failure to have developed 
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as yet an effective system of world government, such that justice and 


wm international law replace war. 


The struggie for sanity in the world is just now at its height. For 

over a year, since October 31, 1958, the representatives of the three 
great nuclear powers have been meeting in Geneva to formulate an in- 
ternational agreement to stop forever the testing of nuclear weapons, 
as a first step toward a more general disarmament. No nuclear weapons 
tests have been carried out by the United States, the U.S.S.R., or 
Great Britain since November 3, 1958. Until December 31, 1959, these 
three nuclear powers were pledged to the policy of not resuming the 
testing of nuclear weapons. Then, on December 29, 1959, the cause of 
sanity and world peace was struck a great blow. President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States would not continue the ban on nuc- 
lear tests after the end of 1959. The U.S.S.R. and Great Britain are 
pledged not to resume nuclear tests so long as other nations do not 
carry them out; possibly their pledge is no longer valid, now that 
France has carried out a nuclear test; but the United States has 
announced that our suspension of bomb tests will be continued only on 
7a day-to-day basis. 
; Before discussing the reasons that have been suggested in support of 
this policy, I should like to describe the nuclear weapons, the nuclear 
stockpiles, and the effects of the testing of atomic bombs and of a nuc- 
lear war. 

The atomic bombs exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki involved 
only a few pounds of nuclear explosive, Uranium-235 or Plutonium-239. 
The nuclear fission reaction of this nuclear explosive produced an ex- 
plosive energy equal to that of about 20,000 tons of TNT. In the period 
from 1952 to 1954 nuclear weapons became very much more distruct- 
ive, through the development of hydrogen bombs and superbombs. 

The first superbomb to be exploded, a fission-fusion-fission bomb, 
was the Bravo bomb exploded by the United States at Bikini on 
March 1, 1954. Since that time similar bombs have been manufactured 
and exploded by the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. The Bikini bomb con- 
sisted of a few pounds of Plutonium-239, constituting the first stage, 
a fission stage; the high temperature and flux of neutrons produced by 
this explosion caused the fusion reaction to occur in a few hundred 
pounds of lithium deuteride, releasing tremendous amounts of energy. 
The still higher temperatures and additional supply cf neutrons then 
caused fission to occur in perhaps one thousand pounds of Uranium-238, 
constituting the third stage. The entire three-stage explosion took place 
in a few millionths of a second; it liberated an explosive energy equal 
approximately to that of 20,000,000 tons of TNT. 

The fission process produces radioactive fission by-products, such 
as Cesium-137 and Stronium-90, some of which are spread all over the 
* world, constituting the worldwide fallout. Also, the neutrons released in 
the processes of fission and fusion interact with other atoms, making 
them radioactive; in particular, nitrogen in the atmosphere is converted 
into radioactive Carbon-14. 

The bomb tests that have been carried out so far represent about 
+ 180 megatons (180 million tons of TNT equivalent), from which about 
one half is fission and one half fusion by-products. 

There is no longer any serious dispute now about the question of 
the damage that is being done and will be done by the radioactive fall- 
out from the bombs that have been tested so far, and the damage that 
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would be done by the radioactive fallout from bombs used in a_ nue. 
lear war. 

First, I shall discuss the genetic damage. Professor H.J. Muller dis. 
covered thirty years ago that x-rays cause mutations to take place in 
the hereditary material in plants and animals, the genes. The gene 
are molecules of deoxyribosenucleic acid: These molecules have the 
power of duplicating themselves, and also of controlling the manufac. 
ture of other molecules, such as the hemoglobin molecules in the red 
cells of the blood. Each person in the world inherits about 100,000 mole. 
cules of deoxyribosenucleic acid from his father and mother, half from 
the father and half from the mother, and these molecules determine! 
what his characteristics will be. Most of the genes that he inherits are 
the same as those that the father and the mother had inherited, but 
there is a chance that he inherits one or two or three genes that have 
been damaged since the time when the father and mother inherited 
them. These damaged genes are called mutant genes—the process of 
damaging them is called mutation. 

Professor Muller discovered that x-rays can damage genes, and it! 
has also been found that all kinds of high-energy radiation can cause) 
mutations. Geneticists agree that the high-energy radiation from the’ 
radioactive materials liberated into the atmosphere by the detonation’ 
of nuclear bombs are causi.g mutations to take place in human beings 
all over the world. j 

The fission product from nuclear bomb tests that causes the most 
genetic damage is Cesium-137. This radioactive element, liberated in’ 
the bomb tests, falls to earth and, as the nuclei decompose, high-energy 
gamma rays are shot out. As these rays pass through the reproductive 
organs of human beings, they strike molecules of deoxyribosenucleic’ 
acid and convert the good genes into bad genes. All geneticists in the’ 
world agree that this effect is taking place. 

I have made use of the average estimates of the leading geneticists” 
of the world in estimating how many children will be caused to be born 
with gross physical or mental defects as a result of the mutations’ 
caused by the bomb tests that have been carried out so far. This estim- 
ate, based on the fission products alone, is that probably 140,000 child-” 
ren in the world have been or will be caused to be born with gross” 
physical or mental defect—to spend their lives in a mental institution, 
because of mental deficiency, or to have a disease such as chondrodys- 
trophy, which causes them to become dwarfs, or some other serious 
physical or mental defect. 

A study carried out recently has provided more reliable information 
about mutations in human beings than had been available before. 
The above estimate was based on the assumption that about ten per-) 
cent of all mutations in human beings are caused by the background 
radiation to which human beings are subjected. This background ra- 
diation, through cosmic rays and natural radioactivity—radium and 
other radioactive substances in rocks, drinking water, and the air about 
us—gives the reproductive organs an exposure of about three roent- 
gens in thirty years; this is the average for human beings all over the 
earth. The exposure is somewhat smaller for human beings who live 
in regions where the rocks are sedimentary in origin, but is somewhat 
larger, approximately twice as large, in regions where granitic rocks 
or other igneous rocks are at the surface of the earth. 

In the April 1959 issue of the American Journal of Public Health, 
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there is a report by Dr. John T. Gentry and his two associates 
(Miss Parkhurst and Mr. Bulin), of the State Department of Health 
of New York. Dr. Gentry and his associates have found that there is 
a large increase in the number of defective children born in communi- 
ties in New York State that are in the region of igneous rocks, as com- 
pared with those in the region of sedimentary rocks. The increase 
that he finds occurs for several kinds of congenital defects. Its mag- 
nitude is about twice what would be estimated on the basis of the 
assumption that ten percent of all defects are due to background radia- 
tion. There is no doubt that the increase in the number of defective 
children born in these regions is the result of the increased amount of 
high-energy radiation from the radioactive substances in the rocks. Ac- 
cordingly we are forced to accept the conclusion that high-energy radia- 
tion causes defective children to be born, and it seems likely that the 
estimates of the number of defective children caused by bomb tests 
should be increased somewhat. 

I can understand why Betrand Russell said that “the pollution of 
the atmosphere with radioactive materials is the most wicked thing 
that we have ever done.” 

It is, in fact, still more wicked than indicated by the 140,000 given 
above as the number of defective children caused by fission products 
from the bomb tests carried out so far. I have analyzed the effects of 
the Carbon-14 produced by the bomb tests, and a similar analysis has 
also been carried out by Drs. Totter, Zelle, and Hollister of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Carbon-14 is a radioactive form of carbon that is 
normally produced in the upper atmosphere by the neutrons of cosmic 
rays. Since 1954 the amount of Carbon-14 in the atmosphere has been 
increasing steadily at the rate of two per cent per year, and it is now 
fifteen per cent greater than it was seven years ago. The Carbon-14 
) is built into the bodies of human beings, along ordinary carbon. The 
» Carbon-14 atoms are radioactive, and they continue to irradiate the 
tissues of the human body. Carbon-14 has a long life—its average life 
is 8,000 years—so that human beings will continue to be damaged cen- 
tury after century by the Carbon-14 from the bomb tests that have 
been carried out so far. I have calculated that if the human race sur- 
» vives and the world is not destroyed, the total number of children that 
will be born with gross physical and mental defects as the result of 
Carbon-14 from the bomb tests carried out so far is 1,250,000. The esti- 
mate made by the Atomic Energy Commission scientists is somewhat 
larger than mine. The Carbon-14 over the centuries will cause morc 
human suffering by far than the fission products. 

In addition to the damage done to the pool of human germ plasm, 
such as to cause the birth of defective children, human beings now liv- 
ing are being damaged by the radioactive materials liberated in the 
bomb tests. One way in which these materials do damage is to cause 
cancer. It is likely that hundreds of thousands of people now living, 
perhaps as many as a million, will die of cancer as a result of damage 
done by the radioactive fallout. 

Cesium-137, Iodine-131, Carbon-14, and especially Stronium-90 are 
the radioactive substances from the bomb tests that cause cancer in 
human beings. It is possible that ten percent or even twenty per cent of 
all cases of cancer are caused by the background radiation to which 
human beings are subjected from cosmic rays and natural radioactivity. 
Atomic Energy Commission authorities have estimated that the fallout 
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radioactivity is not more than five per cent of the background radiation 
and that a level of this magnitude may be expected from the bomb tests 
carried out so far as much as seventy years. The Stronium-90 from the 
bomb tests continue to come to earth from the stratosphere. It gets in- 
to the food that we eat, and is built into the bones of human beings, 
Every human being in the world now has Stronium-90 in his bones, 
whereas fifteen years ago nobody in the world had this radioactive 
substance in his bones. Stronium-90 irradiates the bone marrow and 
bone tissue, and may cause leukemia and bone cancer. Iodine-131 irra- 
diates the thyroid, and may cause cancer of the thyroid. Cesium-137 
and Carbon-14 irradiate all of the tissues of the body and may cause 
all kinds of cancer. 

The estimate that I have made, on the basis of quantitative infor- 
mation from the incidence of leukemia in Hiroshima and Nagasaki sur-| 
vivors and from other medical statistics, is that the bomb tests carried’ 
out so far will probably cause 140,000 people now living to die of leu- 
kemia and bone cancer, and many hundreds of thousands more to die’ 
of cancer of other kinds. 

There has been some uncertainty in the minds of scientists as to 
whether or not the effect of radiation in causing cancer is similar to) 
the effect of radiation in causing genetic mutations, and whether small 
amounts of radiation, as well as large ones, can cause cancer. I believe’ 
that this question has now been answered. Two years ago a very im- 
portant study study of childhood cancer was made by Drs. Stewart,| 
Webb, and Hewitt, in England. These investigators made a survey of: 
all the deaths by childhood cancer, up the end of the tenth year of life,’ 
in England and Wales during one year, and a comparison study of 
children who had not died of cancer. Their studies were carried out 
with great care. It was found that the one correlation between the! 
history of the children and the incidence of cancer that could be made’ 
with high statistical significance is the exposure of the child before’ 
birth to x-radiation, while the mother was having an x-ray examination) 
made of the pelvic region. The amount of the exposure of the fetus 
was estimated to be only two roentgens on the average. This small 
amount of radiation, comparable to fallout radioactivity and back- 7 
ground radiation, is enough to double the chance that the child will die’ 
of cancer before he has passed the tenth year of his life. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion that the radioactive materials 
liberated by the bomb tests are damaging human beings now living 
in such a way as to cause tens or hundreds of thousands of them to die 
of cancer. 

We may be thankful that since November 3, 1958, no bomb tests > 
have been carried out except the French test of a 20-kiloton bomb in| 
the Sahara desert on February 13, 1960. : 

Now let us discuss nuclear war. 

We have now reached the point in the development of nuclear 
weapons when there is a possibility, a real possibility, that civilization 
would be destroyed if a nuclear war were to occur. There is no doubt 
that the world is now in a perilous state. Superbombs with twenty me- 
gatons of explosive energy have been built and exploded in the great 
bomb tests. A single twenty-megaton bomb has seven times the explos- 
ive energy of all of the explosives used in the whole of the Second 
World War. One of these bombs exploded over a city such as New York 
or London or Moscow would destroy it nearly completely, and would 
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kill many miliions of people. The local radioactive fallout from a single 
bomb might kill most of the people in an area of 10,000 square miles in 
the neighborhood. The local fallout alone from 4,000 of these bombs, ex- 
ploded uniformly over the land surfaces of the earth, might kill most of 
the people in the world. 

I now want to make a revised estimate of the number of atomic 
bombs in the stockpiles of the nuclear powers. On April 16, 1957, 
Congressman James Van Zandt, a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, stated that the U.S. had stockpiled 
material enough for the manufacture of 35,000 atomic bombs and that 
the U.S.S.R. had an estimated stockpile of 10,000 bombs. One year ago 
Mr. Lester Pearson, former Prime Minister of Canada and now leader 
of the opposition in Canada, and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 
» 1957, wrote me that he had information that he considered to be com- 
pletely reliable that the United States had been manufacturing addi- 
tional atomic bombs at the rate of 20,000 per year. Our output of plu- 
tonium has increased during the last year, and I now estimate that the 
} United States has 100,000 atomic bombs in its stockpile, and that the 
> U.S.S.R. may have approximately 50,000. Many of these bombs are with- 
) out doubt small ones, like the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs, rather 
than the thousand-times more powerful superbombs. The available 
supplies of lithium deutride and ordinary metal are, however, great 
> enough, according to published figures, to permit many tens of thou- 
) sands of the stockpiled weapons to be superbombs, in the megaton 
range. Both the United States and the U.S.S.R. have bombs enough to 
> destroy the world many times over! 

The danger of world destruction that exists now has been generally 
» recognized. President Eisenhower, Mr. McMillan, and Mr. Khrushchev 
> have said that the terrible weapons that exist in the nuclear stockpiles 
> must not be used. Mr. Thomas E. Murray, who for eight years was a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, has said that the era of 
) terror must end. As an Atomic Energy Commissioner he once made the 
estimate that the use of 3,500 megatons of nuclear weapons in a nuc- 
lear war would constitute a serious threat to civilization, and he has 
+ stated that his estimate has not been challenged. 

z There have been. many discussions of hypothetical nuclear attacks 
on the United States and on the U.S.S.R. A representative one is the 
hypothetical attack with use of 250 nuclear weapons, five, ten, or twenty 
megatons apiece, totalling 2,500 megatons, on the United States, as 
given by Dr. William W. Kellogg of the RAND Corporation in his 
testimony before the Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the Joint 
» Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy in June 1957. The effect 
© of this attack, as estimated, is that of the 175 million people in the 
* United States 83 million would be killed, 25 million injured, and 67 mil- 
lion uninjured except for the continuing effects of radioactive fallout. 
A nuclear attack in 1960 or 1961 or 1962 might involve ten or twenty 
times as many atomic bombs exploded over the United States, and a 
still larger number, of course, exploded over the U.S.S.R. There would 
be little reason to hope that our nation or the U.S.S.R. or Great Britain 
or other nations would emerge from such a conflict as civilized nations. 

It is recognized that world situation must be changed. We now 
are forced to make a decision about the way in which it should be 
changed. 

On February 14, 1960, Mr. Murray said that our immediate and ur- 
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gent purpose must be to effect an orderly ending of the era of terror 
by dissipating the threat of unlimited violence, which has become both 
politically and morally absurd. He proposed that we make an interna- 
tional agreement to begin the dismantling of the greatest weapons, 
those in the megaton range, with equal numbers of these great bombs 
to be dismantled by the United States and the U.S.S.R. This proposal 
seems to me to be hypocritical and meaningless. It would surely be 
vigorously opposed by whichever of the two nations believes itself to 
have the smaller number of great weapons, because if this policy were 
to be followed, ultimately one of the two nations would be left with a 
stockpile of great bombs and the other one without it. And Mr. Murray 
advocates continuing the testing of small nuclear weapons, in the Hi- 
roshima-Nagasaki range, to develop defensive and offensive weapons 
“to be used in discriminating fashion’”—that is, he advocates that we 
develop weapons that will kill Russians effectively, but not ourselves, 
while the Russians develop weapons to kill us, but not themselves. 
He described this as “the development of politically meaningful weap- 
ons.” Governor Rockefeller urges that we resume testing; he said: 
“We cannot afford to fall behind in technics of nuclear weapons.” 

Dr. Edward Teller said it is essential that we resume and continue 
weapons tests “in order that we have an invulnerable retaliatory capa- 
bility.” General Maxwell Taylor advactes that, “to avoid military in- 
feriority,” we increase our military budget from $41 billion to $55 billion 
for the next fiscal year. Representative Holifield, arguing that a $15 
billion shelter program would reduce casualties in a nuclear war by 
nine per cent, urges Congress to appropriate $15 billion for shelters, inj 
order “to increase the chance of survival of our nation.” The supporters 
of limited war point out that even if the fifty largest cities and sur- 
rounding metropolitan districts in the United States were destroyed 
in a nuclear attack, there might still remain half of the American? 
people alive in the rural districts, who, in case they could survive the 
radioactive fallout, might in a period of a few decades rebuild the 
United States to its present population and state of development. They 
advocate research on bacteriological and chemical methods of warfare 
that might permit war to be prosecuted with less chance of world 
destruction than that of present-day nuclear war. 

We have in the Strategic Air Command 550 B-2’s and 1300 B-47’s. 
If each carried only one 20-megaton bomb, that would total 6 times 
the number that would kill all Russians. Only about 20 are now kept 
air-borne. General Thomas S. Powers urges that 50 or 100 or 150 be 
kept airborne—at the cost of one to three million dollars per year. 
How greatly would this action increase the chance of our all being 
dead next year? 

Really, our greatest danger is that the leaders of our government 
will follow the policy of taking our nation again and again to the brink 
of nuclear war, through the use of nuclear weapons to exert political 
pressure, as illustrated by President Eisenhower’s action in ending the 
test suspension. The great danger of this policy is shown by the state- 
ment made by Governors Rockefeller, Brown, Clyde, Hollings, and Wil- 
liams after a White House Conference on Fallout Protection on Jan- 
uary 25, 1960, citing Secretary of State Herter, who had emphasized 
the direct relationship between a fallout shelter program and the 
successful conduct of our foreign policy as well as our military strength 
and survival. They also stated that President Eisenhower, the Director 
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of the Central Intelligence Agency, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had conclusively established that fallout protection for 
American citizens is not only feasible but is a requirement of national 
policy. They said “if our foreign policy is to be credible, if our foreign 
negotiations are to be successful . . . if our military deterrence is to be 
effective and our military strength to be meaningful . . . fallout pro- 
tection for our citizens is imperative.” 

When we consider the nature of nuclear weapons, the magnitude 
of the stockpiles, the threatening doom of nuclear destruction, with 
the possibility that civilization will be brought to an end, and we may 
well ask how it is possible that President Eisenhower should have taken 
the backward step of refusing to extend the ban on nuclear tests for 
the United States—despite the action by the United Nations on Novem- 
ber 21, 1959, in passing a resolution urging the three nuclear powers 
to continue their unofficial suspension of tests while the Geneva Con- 
ference strives to formulate its agreement. I think that the answer is 
clear—it is that the United States has returned to the dangerous policy 
of using the threat of nuclear weapons as a means of political pressure. 

A clear statement about this use of nuclear weapons has been made 
») by Mr. Herman Kahn, in an article in the January, 1959, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists in which he described studies carried 
out by him and some of his colleagues in the RAND Corporation. 
Mr. Kahn assumes that the United States will continue to use our 
nuclear stockpile not only as a deterrent of war, but also as a deterrent 
against political action. It is this use of nuclear weapons for political 
purposes that, if continued, would make nuclear war inevitable, and 
it is the belligerent and nationalistic mentality represented by this use 
that we must fight most strongly against. 

In his article Mr. Kahn describes three types of deterrence with the 
use of the stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 

Type 1 is the deterrence of nuclear war itself. I think that we must 
all be grateful that nuclear weapons have now become so terrible that 
this sort of deterrent which will prevent war forover unless man 
succumbs to insanity, is operating. 

Type 2 is the deterrence of extremely provocative behavior on the 
part of the U.S.S.R.,.such as a Munich-type crisis, quoted by Mr. Kahn 
as an example. He says that “... even modest civil-defense programs 
... Might perform impressively enough to make it clear to the Soviet 
planners and to our allies that there is a good possibility, if not a cer- 
tainty, that the U.S. would not accept provocation peacefully.” If the 
Soviets were not deterred, then the United States might actually 
carry out an evacuation into the bomb shelters that Mr. Kahn recom- 
mends that we build to try to persuade them to desist. “If the evacuation 
did not persuade the Soviets to desist, then in the last resort the United 
States might decide that it was less risky to go to war than to acquiesce.” 

The third use of nuclear weapons discussed by Mr. Kahn is the de- 
terrence of moderately provocatiye actions. He points out that if we 
were to build a great system of shelters our nuclear stockpile might be 
a more effective political deterrent, and he states that ‘Soviet calcul- 
ations . . . might be influenced by the existence of a U.S. plan for a 
crash non-military program The Soviets would probably be forced 
either to match this program, to accept a position of inferiority, or 
possibly even to strike immediately.” 

This statement that the use of nuclear weapons as a deterrent of 
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moderately provocative actions might force the U.S.S.R. into nuclear 
war shows how irrational and dangerous is the policy of reliance upon 
nuclear weapons as a means of exerting political pressure. The con. 
struction of an immense system of shelters against nuclear weapons, 
costing perhaps a hundred billion dollars, would inevitably increase the 
temptation to use our nuclear stockpile as a means of exerting political 
pressure on other nations, and thus would greatly increase the danger 
of outbreak of a war that might destroy the world. 

The thinking of these people is illustrated by the statements made 
by Mr. Gerhard D. Bleicken, Vice President and Secretary of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company and a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Advisory Comm., on Civil Defense, in his 
article in the Political Science Quarterly for Dec., 1959. He talks about 
the daring use of spiritual, political, psychological, and military force, 
including the capacity to wage varying types of war sucessfully, in or- 
der to preserve peace and “our way of life.” Mr. Bleicken says: “The 
key to defeating an enemy lies in the destruction of his will to wage’ 
war. Our own strategy of deterrence is based squarely on the enemy’s’ 
fear of massive destruction. . . . If we find ourselves in a crisis that is) 
acute, but in which no bomb has yet fallen on American soil, the! 
question arises whether we shall have the will to order an all-out attack 
on the enemy in the face of the certain destruction of many millions 
of Americans. . . . The massive retaliation concept must be strengthen-! 
ed and made believable by hardening the Strategic Air Command bases” 
and the missile bases so that, no matter how many aircraft and mis- 
siles are destroyed, there are enough left to destroy Russia. . . . It must 
be made clear to our allies and to the Russians, Feyond any possible 
misunderstanding, not only that America has the capacity to destroy 
Russia but that America will continue as a nation even through and 
beyond a nuclear war... . America must be hardened so that if nuclear? 
war comes and millions are killed; if millions more are sick and dying of | 
radiation exposure; if the nation is fragmented into islands of sur- 
vival with remnants of federal and state and local authority; if food, 
power and transportation are inadequate; if commands are confusing | 
and conflicting and come from enemy as well as from American author- 
ity; if invasions occur or are expected; if final annihilation is expected 
momentarily by those who have thus far survived—then the incredibly 
difficult mission is not only for the military to prosecute the war sucess- 
fully, but for the civilian survivors to pull the United States together 
and start the long process of rebuilding it segment by segment into a 
nation. Safety, I believe, does not lie in abadoning our capacity to wage 
nuclear war but only in improving it, in making it more real, in making ff 
the threat a greater factor in our foreign policy and in the capacity to@ 
enforce our national will.” 

Now the advocates of political pressure by the threat of nuclear 
stockpiles are striving to prevent the Geneva agreement on nuclear 
bomb tests from being completed. During the fifteen months of nego- 
tiation eighteen clauses of the agreement have been formulated and 
accepted by the three negotiating powers. The U.S.S.R. has accepted 
the principle of on-site inspections by groups of inspectors and of in- 
spection stations inside her borders, with international teams of in- 
spectors. But now the United States, presumably as a result of the 
airborne. General Thomas S. Power urges that 50 or 100 or 150 be 
efforts of the A.E.C. and the Armed Forces to resume testing of small 
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nuclear weapons, has proposed that an agreement be made under which 
the testing of small weapons underground would be permitted. It is 
argued that a small underground explosion, carried out in a great hole, 
800 feet in diameter and a half mile or more below the surface of the 
earth, could not be detected with confidence by the existing methods. 
The U.S.S.R. urges that an agreement to stop the testing of all nuclear 
weapons, including small underground tests, be made, with a reliable 
inspection system. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann on February 18, 1960, stated that we have 
made a miscalculation in proposing an agreement to continue testing 
and developing small atomic bombs: “The miscalculation is a failure 
to realize the significance of the concessions which have been made by 
the Soviet Union in agreeing to an elaborate worldwide inspection sys- 
tem, of which a large number of stations manned by foreigners would 
be on Soviet territory. In the perspective of Russian, not to speak of 
Communist, suspicion and dislike of foreigners, the Soviet concessions 
promise a political breakthrough of historic significance.” 

It is reported now that the Soviet Union, while rejecting the Amer- 
ican proposal of continuing small tests, is willing to make further con- 
* cessions—to give up their veto rights in operating the contro! system 
and to join in a joint three-power research program on the detection 
of small underground tests. 

The compromises that have been made between the extreme posi- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. on the one hand and the United States and Great 
Britain on the other hand during the past fifteen months, and especially 
during the last week, now give us great reason to hope that this first 
and most important agreement about the international control of nu- 
clear weapons can be achieved. 

This international agreement about bomb tests would represent the 
first step toward the solution to the problem of taking the world out 
of the present era of terror. The approach is not an easy one—it can 
be followed only through cooperation of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. and other nations of the world. I believe that the only rational 
course for the world to follow, a course diametrically opposed to that 
of striving to change nuclear war in such a way that it will be accept- 
able, is that of abandoning war entirely as the means of settling dis- 
putes between nations, and placing our reliance upon reason, justice, 
and international law. I believe that we must support the Geneva ne- 
gotiators in their efforts to formulate the international agreement 
banning the testing of all nuclear weapons, and that all nations, in- 
cluding the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, must be urged to sign this 
agreement. We must work for additional agreements controlling the 
* manufacture and stockpiling of nuclear weapons and decreasing the 
danger of these weapons used in war. I do not advocate that the stock- 
piles of great nuclear bombs now be destroyed—their destruction 
might be a temptation to nations which in the past have relied upon 
the force of arms for obtaining their ends to embark upon wars fought 
with conventional or bacteriological or chemical weapons. Instead, the 
nuclear stockpiles should remain, under control, as the symbol for the 
world that war has been abolished, forever. And war must be abolished! 

The really great struggle that is now going on in the world is not the 
Struggle between Capitalism and Communism, between the East and 
the West, but rather_the struggle between the forces of evil, the sup- 
porters of war, and the forces of reason and morality. On the one hand 
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we have in the United States as in other nations, those militarists, in 
dustrialists, H-bomb scientists, and politicians who are striving to 
find a way to continue to wage war; on the other hand we have the 
believers in peace and reason, who are confident that the time has now 
come in the history of the world when the great scourge of war can be 
eliminated. On the one hand is the immorality of war, on the other the 
morality of peace and justice and international law; on the one hand 
are the supporters of the selfishness of nationalism, on the other the 
believers in man, in humankind, in humanity. 

Now that we have got into the H-bomb age, none of the tricks for 
changing war to make it acceptable will work—neither Murray’s de- 
struction of big bombs, nor the construction of great shelters to save 
enough survivors to rebuild civilization, nor the development of “hu- 
mane” methods of germ warfare. There is only one way to save the 
world now—it is the clean, surgical way of eradicating the cancer of 
war, once for all. 

This is an election year—a time when the people are able more 
effectively than in other years to make their beliefs significant. 

Every candidate for office this year should be required to say 
whether he is in the camp of the believers in continued reliance upon 
war, continued testing of nuclear weapons to refine them in such a 
way as to permit the decision to use them in warfare—to develop 
“clean” bombs which, possessed by the U.S.S.R. and the United States, 
would kill tens of millions of people in the other country without li- 
berating so much radioactive materials as to do equal damage in the 
homeland, is one of the goals of the H-bomb scientists—or whether 
he will work for peace in the world. 

We must do what we can to help the candidates for office to become 
rational and moral. They still tend, because of inertia or expediency, to 
follow the old immoral path of power politics, or reliance on arma- 
ments and on the terrible weapons of mass destruction. Even Mr. Ste- 
venson, despite his fine stand three years ago, has been vague about 
disarmament. 

It is our duty, the duty of all of the people, to help the candidates 
for office and our national leaders to follow the right path, the path 
toward peace and international law. President Eisenhower on Au- 
gust 31, 1959, announced: “The people of the world want peace so much 
that the governments would better get out of their way and let them 
have it.” We must not let him forget it. 

We, the people of the United States, together with the people of 
other countries, must continue to tell the governments what we want. 

We want peace! 

We want the bomb test agreement to be completed and signed, and 
we want it to ban the testing of all bombs, on the ground, in the upper 
atmosphere, underground, by all nations, forever! 

We do not want Germany and Japan to be rearmed. We do not want 
the allies of the U.S. and the allies of the U.S.S.R. to given H-bombs. 
There are Thor rockets with H-bomb warheads in Great Britain. We 
do not want the law changed so that a British officer could launch 
them without U.S. permission. 

We want the manufacture of more and more nuclear bombs to be 
stopped! 


We want the nuclear stockpiles to be brought under international 





i control, in such a way as to eliminate the danger that they will be used 
for the destruction of the world. 

We want international agreements that will lead to general dis- 
armament, with a system of controls and inspection to guarantee, so 
far as is humanly possible, the safety of the world. 

We want the precious resources of this beautiful world to be used 
for the welfare of human beings all over the world and not for pre- 
paration for war and death and destruction. 

And we want human rights; we want freedom for human beings all 
over the world. It is not pacifism, but militarism that is the enemy 
of freedom. 

Now the time has come when we must all work together in the 
fight for peace and the fight for freedom—and we are going to win! 


Three young men on the make 


by Leo Stodolsky 


Somewhere, up there, in the splendid pantheon of the make-man’s heaven 
casually bestride the golden throne, sits Eugene Rastignac, peer of 
France, twice minister in the July Monarchy, for over fifteen years a 
lover of the Baronne de Nucingen and a wealthy man in his own right. 
Off to the side, Joe Lampton, a director of Brown’s Ltd. and several 
other major firms, nervously paces the marbled floor, shifting uncom- 
fortably inside his forty guinea (post-devaluation) sharkskin suit. 

And down below, way down in darkness, in the lowest ring of hell, 
sitting despondently on a stone is our own, the beloved of our hearts, 
Clyde Griffiths, age 21, almost married into the Finchley Electric 
Sweeper Co., almost high in the Lycurgus Collar Co., almost the father 
of a bastard. He’s wishing he had it all to do over again. 

These three young men—Eugene Rastignac of Balzac’s Pere Goriot, 
Joe Lampton of John Braine’s Room at the Top, and Clyde Griffiths of 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy—are all “‘on the make.” They are out- 
standing instances in literature of men who rise, or attempt to rise, by 
exceptional means from low or limited origins to wealth, power, high 
position, or all three. 


The make-man story occupies a unique position among novels. Its 
hero undergoes drastic internal and external change, not because of 
material deprivation, but because of the relative opportunities society 
offers its members. In this sense, the make-man novel is a psychological 
novel, although it may be the psyche of society which is being examined. 
The make-man novel is also a novel of adventure, since it deals with 
actions beyond the range of the ordinary citizen, and does anaes 
in some way to normal patterns of life. 

In a more technical, literary sense the make-man nove] also occupies 
a peculiar middle ground. Although it has the scene of a novel of man- 
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ners, it has the construction and the dramatic elements of an adventure 
story. The opposite protagonist, however, is not nature or another per. 
son, but society or “the system.” In this respect, as S. Eisenstein says 
in refering to An American Tragedy, it is like the Greek tragedy of fate. 
However, the specific and significant feature of the make-man story is 
that the nature of this opposing fate is spelled out and explored, and 
brought within the scope of human action. 

The make-man is a man embodying paradox. He is certainly not 
typical, yet he exhibits typically—supertypically—the aspirations and 
attitudes of broad sectors of society. 

He challenges society in some way, but is not in revolt against it. 
None of our three young men are revolutionaries. Their solution, the 
make-man’s solution, is a purely personal one. 

In trying to free himself from necessity, the make-man becomes the 
more enmeshed, for now he has something to lose. In our most extreme 
instance, that of Griffiths, it means to contemplate murder. 


The make-man is not bound by the ordinary conventions of life, nor! 


is he a “liberated” man; if so, why bother? Rather, every move he 
makes against society declares his bondage to it. He doesn’t want to 
move to a desert island. He is an alien within society, but has no life 
outside of it. The last thing he wants is out. He wants in. 

He is trying to go up, but who determines which way is up? Society, 
particularly the leading or ruling group. He wants fame or fortune, 
but as long as he isn’t starving—which none of our men are—these are 
completely socially determined goals. 


The goals of the make-man are inexpressible outside of society. In’ 


Pere Goriot the “socialization” of goals is complete; what moves Eugene 
is the drive for “success” or “ambition,” goals completely dependent on 
society, and changing with society. In the case of our other two heroes, 
it would seem easier to say that they are simply after money, but a 


little thought shows that this is actually indicative of a transition to a’ 


society where mere quantity of cash has assumed a growing ascendancy 
over all older forms of rank and power. Lampton says, “I wanted an 
Aston-Martin; I wanted a three guinea linen shirt; I wanted a girl with 
a Riviera suntan . . . her ownership, too, was simply a question of 
money.” What he wants is money—but money to gain the trappings of 
class. Clyde is less articulate and self-conscious than Lampton, but 
similarly he wants the life of wealth, not simple possession of money. 
For a make-man’s story to be something beyond a tale of maneuver- 
ing and manipulation, the origins of the hero must implicitly or explicit- 
ly play a role in determining his orientation and career. The beginnings 


of Eugene, Joe and Clyde run down and out of the social scale, respec- 


tively. 

Eugene de Rastignac, son of the Baron and Baronne de Rastignac, 
impoverished but high-ranking members of a provincial society, comes 
to Paris to make his career as a poor but honest lawyer. As a result 
of some fortunate incidents and the aid of his cousin the Vicomtesse 
de Beauseant, he is swept up in the life of the highest circles of the 
capital. Not bad looking, he is charming, eager and willing to learn. If 
he learns to act wisely and finds the means to move in high society, 
his chances for great success are excellent. The action of Pere Goriot 
essentially carries Eugene through to the establishment of these pre- 
conditions. He is then on the scene and the rest happens in other stories 
of the Comedie Humaine. 
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We are not told much of Lampton’s origins. He is of working-class 
stock from a small manufacturing town. He has spent the war in a 
prison camp; his family was killed by a bomb. The war has not only 
specifically killed his family, but like all social catastrophes where life 
begins to run out of normal channels, it has loosened social bearings to 
a degree and given him and others like him greater awareness of the 
world. He returns to society with no ties or illusions to hold him back; 
he is left only with his desires and his impatience with the world. Up- 
rooted in many ways as the book begins, Lampton is both physically 
and psychologically free to move when he arrives in Warley to make 
his career as a minor functionary in the city hall. 

Clyde Griffiths is a stage yet farther out than Lampton. He is born 
declasse. His parents are puritanical and somewhat ineffectual slum 
evangelists who go about setting up mission houses, singing hymns 
on street corners, never living permanently in one city. Having no such 
world as Lampton’s to call his own, Griffiths is even more homeless. 
> As he moves through the world with no viewpoint with which to inter- 
pret life, Clyde is unprepared for what happens to him. He fails to 
integrate his experience and apparently reacts only to what is immediat- 
ly before him: the net effect being that of a child reaching for the 
pretty electric wire. 

Clyde, in his naivete, is the only one of our characters who does not 
undergo an internal struggle over the eventual direction of his career. 

The inner conflict is most deeply and movingly felt in Room at the 
Top. This is so partially because Braine writes in the first person and 
we, feel close up to the entire situation, while Dreiser and Balzac write 
from their tragic or amused removes, respectively, as critics of the 
society. In Pere Goriot, in fact, the inner conflict is rather mild. Eugene 
feels a little bad about taking his poor family’s long-saved money under 
false pretenses and staking it against his future success, but his qualms 
don’t last long and his conscience certainly doesn’t impair his operating 
ability in any way. Although the major action of the book may be viewed 
as the story of the dissolution of Eugene’s youthful illusions, Balzac 
does not conceive it in any tragic sense. He characterizes Eugene’s state 
of mind very aptly and cynically in the last line of the book when, 
overlooking the lights of Paris from the cemetery hill where Goriot 
has been buried, and contemplating the cruelty of Society, he says, 
“It’s war between us now!” and, Balzac ends, “by way of throwing down 
the gauntlet to Society, Rastignac went to dine with Madame de Nucin- 
gen.” Eugene is being educated; learning what any young man must 
learn to get ahead. Pere Goriot is a kind of left-handed bildungsroman 
of the Paris which, “If the proud aristocracies of all the capitals of 
Europe refuse to give a blackguard millionaire admittance to their 
ranks, Paris holds out her arms to him, runs to his parties, eats his 
dinners and clinks glasses with his infamy.’’ Eugene must simply learn 
to play the game like anybody else, not act contrary to his very nature 
as does Lampton. 

Lampton is locked in a bitter paradox: in fierce antagonism with 
the moneyed class he wishes to enter, he cannot let go and thus must 
make love to the beast he hates. He ends up abhorring himself and de- 
stroying Alice, the woman he loves. With the sensitivity of love, Alice 
tells him to “just be yourself,” that is, to disconnect himself from his 
self-consuming and self-destructive struggle. It is really questionable, 
however, whether he really could be himself; certainly neither Alice, 
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nor the author, nor the world offers any program for doing so. It ex. 
hausts his emotional capital as it is to climb from one side of the fence 
to the other. To stand by himself?—if not impossible, it is at least 
beyond his capabilities. 


In America, quite appropriately, Clyde feels no moral scruples or 
class attachements; in fact it is hard to tell what he feels except a 
blanket adoration for everything associated with wealth and position. 
The simplicity of Clyde’s psychology is perhaps a weakness in the novel, 
but there may also be a terrible realism in this. Clyde is not torn by 
conflict. He is being crushed by pressure, caught between his naive 
desires and the realities of life. 


In almost any make-man story an important, if not pivotal, role 
is played by sex, or at least the use of women. A liason with a highly 
placed woman is a key point of the plot in all three stories. There is 
more in this than a logical and convenient stepping stone for the make- 
man. The desire for a relationship with a certain kind of woman is in 
itself a strong element in the heroes’ motivation, and thus serves a 
double function: object and means are combined. It is a cardinal instance 
of the socialization of a basic impulse. 

Take Eugene, enviously viewing the “great gallery of beauty” for 
the first time at the Opera: “ ‘To have a mistress, and a place in this 
almost royal caste,’ he said to himself, ‘—that is the badge of power. 
And he looked at Madame de Nucingen (his future mistress) as a man 
insulted looks at his adversary.” Or witness Lampton’s famous method 
of “grading” women. In this system, the effect of wealth and “class” | 
have obviously superseded by far the effect of any more elemental de- 
sires. However, Room at the Top makes a real and painful distinction 
between love and money. Joe’s affair with Alice, another displaced 
individual, is movingly and poignantly depicted. Lampton’s near in- 
ability to choose almost leads to his failure. An American Tragedy, or at 
least Griffiths, achieves no such separation. The rich girl is the attractive § 
one. All of the success symbols are fused in true American fashion, 
neatly wrapped in cellophane, labelled and priced, although Clyde can- 
not read the writing. 


We are confronted with clear examples of the social nature of the 
possession of women and, perhaps, some insight into the psychopathology 
of the drive to success. It helps to remember the nice ambiguity of the 
phrase “on the make.” 


In Pere Goriot, Society is such that nothing is possible without rank 
or a lot of money. The judgement on the lower classes is delivered by > 
the master criminal Vautrin, who calls it the “brotherhood of God’s 
almighty duffers.” He says, “Certainly virtue is there in the full 
flower of its stupidity, but so is poverty. I can see the sour faces of those 
honest folk if God played us the ill-mannered trick of being absent on 
the last judgement day.” 


Therefore, although Rastignac has to work to get ahead, in a broad 
sociological sense he is already there. He does not present, or represent 
a real threat to the existing pattern of social relationships. What he 
wants is a realignment of power within the group, with Rastignac at 
the head instead of someone else. Eugene is taking a big, and not at all 
automatic step forward in life, but he is, to a great extent, moving up 
to something he is naturally cut out for. It also should be noted that 
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later on, Eugene becomes a leader of his Society, dinemien impossible 
for Joe and Clyde even if they succeed. 

Rastignac is introduced to Society when the Vicomtesse de Beause- 
ant, who is almost of royal blood, introduces him as her cousin. Since 
he has no money, it is essentially his rank, the de, which admits him 
to the scene of operations, the haut monde of Paris. 

In contrast, Lampton is faced with upper class snobbery and pat- 
ronization, exemplified by Jack Wales, a man with all the advantages 
(as well as the easy patriotism of somebody who owns a piece of the 
Island), and an irritating atmosphere of “keep your place” among 
his peers. These mutully supporting attitudes reinforce his truculent 
class-consciousness and his anger, making us wonder whether he can 
leave the field until he has in some way come to terms with his “betters.” 
He wants revenge on all the Jack Waleses. His method of getting into 
the Brown family—seducing their daughter—has the overtones of a 
kind of class revenge on the out-of-reach object that tempts him. 

Lampton is up against class divisions that are strong and well- 
defined, but not prohibitive. He can get to see Susan Brown, although 
somewhat on the sly; and he does marry her when she becomes preg- 
nant. 

In Lycurgus, an upstate New York manufacturing town, where 
Clyde meets Sondra Finchley of the Finchley Electric Sweeper Com- 
pany, the dollar reigns supreme. There are no remnants of an aristo- 
cratic tradition and the money isn’t old. Clyde’s uncle, not many years 
from simple origins himself, is a leading manufacturer in the town. 
A vigorous young man on the move would seem to have an open field. 
But Clyde, beyond having desires—they shouldn’t even be called aspira- 
tions—has no conception of the system or what it is necessary to do. 
Perhaps this is not such an unusual psychology for a society where 
class differences are glossed over, and a state of almost subsidized 
confusion is maintained with regard tto the individual’s place in life. 

Rastignac and Lampton consciously view themselves as doing battle 
with the world. Eugene mutters, “It is war between us now” and, at the 
end of Chapter Three, Joe facetiously says, “. . . General Joe Lampton, 
you might say, had opened hostilities.” 

Clyde, however, more attracted from above than propelled from 
below, is remarkable in that it all happens to him, he is almost entire] 
passive. The greatest thing that has happened to him in life, being 
picked up by the smart set in Lycurgus, is actually a trick by some of 
the young bloods to embarrass his uncle’s family. Roberta drowned, 
more by accident than design, while he was still in the throes of in- 
decision, and after bungling in covering his tracks at the drowning he 
is unable even to put up a good face for himself at the trial. 

At Clyde’s trial, the major interests of both the prosecutor and 
defense attorneys are to sway the upcoming county elections. Mason, 
the prosecutor, wants a dramatic conviction to win himself a judgeship, 
and the defense is simply out to stop Mason. As Sergei Eisenstein says 
in Film Form: “already a toy in the hands of blind Moira, fate, casual- 
ity, a la Grecque, Clyde also becomes a toy in the hands of the far-from- 
blind machinery of bourgeois justice, machinery employed as an instru- 
ment of political intrigue.” 

His history is of one processed by the machine. He is sucked in at 
one end and comes out neatly boxed and shrouded at the other. Clyde 
is a lesson in what happens when the machine makes a mistake. We 
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feel like shouting, “Stop! There’s been a mistake—you’ve got the wrong 
man!” And rightly so, for Clyde hardly knows what he is doing. 

What we are dealing with here is essentially two or more kinds ¢ 
social mobility or immobility. Rastignac, to a great extent, naturally 
belongs by family and breeding to the group he is aspiring to enter 
Lampton is truly coming in from the outside. Clyde’s position, however, 
is almost totally ambiguous. Where he fits in, or whether he fits in any 
place at all, is an unresolved question. The relation of the hero to the 
structure of the society at large provides one of the deepest insights 
in the three novels, when combined with the story of the hero’s personal 
and social destiny. The pattern that emerges from the three storie 
seems to be, paradoxically, that the more open and uncertain the society 
before the hero, the more severe are the strains he undergoes, and the 
less competent he is to handle the situation. 

Rastignac knows what he wants and goes about it without much 
hesitation. When, for example, the pursuit of one of the Goriot sisters, 
Madame de Restaud, shows no possibility of success, he cheerfully— 
with the aid of the Vicomtesse de Beauseant—goes after the other one 
and succeeds. And so he continues. His internal problems are few, and 
his challenge to the nature of society are not great. The lines and path. 
ways of life are distinctly laid out, and what a man can or cannot do is 
relatively certain. Therefore, Rastignac’s way and head are clear. 

Lampton also knows what he wants, but goes about it with consider-# 
able hesitation and uncertainty, committing a very dangerous error 
were he a calculating adventurer, actually falling in love—and with the 
wrong woman. He must go against his remaining family and his friends 
in Warley who say: “Stay as you are.” He says: “Be someone else.’| 
Only Alice says: “Be yourself.” But this he cannot do. He has no “him- 
self” to be, and thus ends up a success, a sell-out to the working class, 
an intruder in the upper class, and alienated from himself—a casualty 
of the class war. 

Our Clyde, finally, never knows what hits him. Not only is he in 
conflict with the informal but powerful order of society like Lampton, 
but the murder, or almost murder, is the ultimate transgression against 
society. Clyde then invokes against himself the entire formal and massive 
machinery of the State. He then stands alone, in a position which 
allows of no alliances or sympathy from any group or class. This is 
underlined at his trial by the angry and hostile mood of the crowd 
towards him, despite his youth. 

Eugene can cali the poor but worthy young man of talent and am- 
bition, “brother,” and Joe can look to the limited and humiliated work- 
ing class; but Clyde expels himself from the human community. His? 
life ends the way it begins—with nothing, and outside of human society. 

Clyde is the least aggressive of our heroes and faced with the least 
formidable obstacles. Yet he suffers a terrible punishment. For a free 
and mobile society, his eventually getting the chair may be a grim 
parable. 

The strange thing about the man on the make’s behavior and psycho- 
logy is that his excesses are all sm normal. Who has not dreamed of 
being rich or famous, of a certain kind of amorous success? Clearly, 
a degree of fantasy and vicarious wish-fulfillment is a factor in our 
appreciation of the adventures of the make-man hero. Were this the 
only factor however, there would be : ~ distinguishing a poor novel from 
a great one. In fact, the give-away in a weak make-man novel is the 
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simple-mindedness of its wish fulfillment, its lack of psychological and 
social realism. 

The difficulty is that to say that realism and versimilitude is what 
characterizes a great novel of this type, is equally if not more absurd. 
The novels, depending as they do on chance coincidences and lucky 
accidents, move on a level of probability beyond that of any moderately 
realistic tale. 

As in dreams, the psychology is real but the action borders on 
fantasy. 

Nor are the heroes, in any sense, ordinary people, although signific- 
antly, the people surrounding them may be. Our adventurers, with some 
faculties enormously sharpened and acute, others that are missing 
almost altogether, are specialized individuals. What we are confronted 
with is a peculiar artistic phenomenon: high realism amounting to in- 
sight by gross exaggeration. This is how we can say the man on the make 
is both typical and untypical—he is the typical, grown large. The man 
on the make is society’s reductio ad absurdum of itself, over a wide 
and fundamental aspect of life. 

The excesses and paradoxes of the make-man’s character furnish 
the key to understanding his significance for us: his desires and 
inner contradictions reflect in artistically heightened form the feelings 

of broad sectors of society. His quarrel with society is precisely in terms 
) of the goals society sets. We are watching a macrocosm, embodied in 
one man, of an important sociological process: society developing 
elements antithetical to itself on its own terms. 

The average person may want to be rich, but for Lampton it is 


* @ almost like an acute physical hunger: “I tasted the sourness of envy; 


then I rejected it. Not on moral grounds, but because I felt then, and 
still do, that envy is a small and squalid vice .. . this didn’t abate the 
fierceness of my longing.” 

The major decisions our heroes must make are similar to the choices 
facing many people, although usually considerably reduced in scale. 
In a glass larger than life we see mirrored the strains and conflicts of 
modern industrial society; our own aspirations and frustrations writ 
large; the madness of our heroes is exalted as it approaches the 
universal. 

Our heroes, under one skin, incorporate entire aspects of their 
culture. Rastignac, in his splendid career, is what success means and 
how you get it in the July Monarchy. In the twentieth century stories, 
with lower class protagonists of more immediate interest to ourselves, 
we see what happens when society entices with one hand and, just as 
strongly, restrains with the other. Our heroes, in their wild and aber- 
rant behaviour, are elements which have split off the social body under 
the strain. 

Our authors produce a remarkable thing: an almost single-minded 
man—a sharpened and sensitive instrument with which to explore the 
social basis of the relationship of man to man. Not only do our stories 
probe the effects of society on man, but as the make-man begins to 
» move, he becomes a probe on society. The make-man, by challenging 
existing social relationships, reveals their hidden structure. 

These comments may be modified somewhat for Balzac’s Rastignac 
because, as pointed out above, he is not really challenging the existing 
social relationships but merely the people in them. Even so, coming in 
from the outside as a new element, although not an anomalous one like 
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Griffiths and Lampton, as he makes his way we learn much about the 
Paris of his time which we would not be told in a novel concerning 
itself exclusively with those who had already arrived or were there 
to start with. This is made very explicit by Balzac when he has Eugene 
initially living in a poor boarding house which also houses Old Goriot, 
Eugene sees him pawning his candlesticks in order to pay for the high 
life of his two daughters, Delphine and Anastasie. As Eugene progresses 
we get an intriguing view of the backroom and bedroom alliances he 
must form to make his way. 

Similiarly, in the other two novels, we see that it is not clear what 
family relations mean in the upper classes until somebody on the out- 
side tries to marry in. We also get to see, in naked form, the power of 
the upper classes when Susan’s family begins to apply pressure through 
the city bureaucracy to make Lampton desist; or when Griffiths’ uncle 
makes decisions affecting whether Clyde will live or not, from social 
expediency; phrasing it all, of course, in terms of seeing justice done. 

In general, since the make-man is the man concerned with the 
mechanisms of power, the social linkages—who scratches whose back 
and how the wheels are oiled—and their effects on people are displayed 
We get a look at the cement which holds society together. Particularly 
in these days, when we sometimes fear that we live on the brink of 
social as well as physical disintegration, this is fascinating knowledge. 
We get to see people “as they are” when the make-man crashes through 
the normal channels of social behavior. The only way to see the timbers 
in the walls of an already existing structure is to take the wall apart. 
The make-man, by taking society apart in vivo, shows how it is built. 

It is a captivating feature of Balzac’s stories, as well exhibited in 


Pere Goriot, that the doings of the particular group are not only inter-# 


esting in themselves but, since these relatively few individuals control 
the great affairs of the country, their personal affairs have national 
repercussions. It is as if we had the comic situation that the doings of 
one’s own private set of friends were elevated to the level of the utmost 
political importance. Who is sleeping with whom can become an affair 
of State in this dizzy world inhabited by Counts, ambassadors, deputies, 


and financiers. All success or failure is determined within the group.| 


It is an homogeneous, concentrated, and all powerful circle—an ideal 
point of attack for a make-man who can gain entry. Social and amorous 
success can catapult one to the pinnacle of French Society and govern- 
ment, which is what happens to Eugene. 

The provincial manufacturing towns where Clyde and Joe operate 
are a far cry from great Paris at its height, but this is no doubt realistic 
and appropriate to their times. It means, however, that the later authors 
lack a stage of the scale and magnificence of Balzac’s on which to play 
out the actions of their characters. It’s just hard to feel that what's 
happening to Sondra Finchley of Finchley’s Sweepers ranks with the 
affairs of the Vicomtesses de Beauseant, even though this may be an 
undemocratic prejudice. The lack of a central and major arena poses a 
real problem for modern authors, although a case can be made that in 
the United States there has been an attempt to define Hollywood as 
such. 

In conclusion, the contrast between Rastignac and the heroes of the 
less settled industrial era is not a happy one. The stories of Clyde and 
Joe are, in the last analysis, the stories of men who are not at one with 
their society; unfortunately, they are in the spirit of the age. 
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For Eugene a choice between the social and the personal man isn’t 
needed—they go harmoniously together. Joe makes the choice and 
suffers for it. But for Clyde there is no personal man. He is monstrous, 
a man without a face. He only exists, even for himself, insofar as he 
interacts with the social machine. Both Eugene and Joe go through 
stages of awareness and disillusionment in varying degrees; but with 
Clyde, all is confusion: his tragedy is his ignorance. 

The incipient alienation and atomization of man in society reaches 
its culmination in An American Tragedy, written in the United States 
in 1925. It appears it can go no further. 


World affairs: 


A changing Latin America 
and U.S. foreign policy 


by Otto Feinstein 


Editors comment: This article deals with a special case of the general 
problem of economic development and political change. It is the first 


of a series of articles dealing with U.S. foreign policy. In future articles 
special emphasis will be placed wpon economic and political aspects of 
the “under-developed” areas of the world, and the relations of the U.S. 


» to these countries. 


Latin America is undergoing radical socio-economic changes related 
to the transformation of rural-agrarian to urban-industrial societies, 
which are not only altering the daily lives of citizens but the relations 
of these countries with the rest of the world. The problems accompanying 
these changes, typical of the “underdeveloped countries,” are fundamen- 
tal not only among the “uncommitted two-thirds of mankind” but as 
crucial elements in the cold war. 

The twenty sovereign nations below the Rio Grande have enjoyed 
political independence from 130 to 60 years. Their histories, though 
different in detail, have given them common cultural, social, and 
political structures, which distinguish Latin America from the other 
major regions of the world. Before the arrival of West European in- 
fluence a few densely settled and widely separated centers of indigenous 
civilizations existed in Latin America. 

The early European settlements, usually based upon the utilization 
of already existing human and natural resources, suffered from the 
same dispersion and lack of communications which still plagues these 
areas today. As mercantilism declined and world-wide industrialization 
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began, other geographic features limited development. Serious natural 
obstacles to agricultural modernization faced most regions. The Mexican 
Plateau, Central America, and the Andean highlands were heavily 
populated agricultural areas. Fertile areas in general were limited ané 
often excessively exploited. The absence of coal limited the development 
potential in an epoch when steel and steam power were the sine-qua-non 
of industrialization. 


The establishment of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires was part 
of the general expansion of trade. Specialization of agricultural and 
manufacturing production, growth of international banking, and the 
rise of cities as the centers of economic and social power constituted the 
European transition from agrarian to industrial societies. The colonizers 
brought their feudal institutions with them, setting the human frame. 
work in which future development would take place. The effect of the 
social structure has been no less important than geographic factors. 


The institutions and methods of social control over the new areas 
led to the creation of large agricultural estates (latifundia) using serfs 
and slaves. With various nuances this became the organizational form 
of agriculture and remains so today. The search for commercial riches, 
especially minerals, led to a similar exploitation, exhausting human as 
well as natural resources. These socio-economic concepts for getting as 
much as possible out of available resources discouraged the development 
of institutions and values needed for pioneering development. 


The wars of independence, taking advantage of the troubles in Spain, 
gave Latin America political independence more than 100 years before 
‘Asia and part of Africa achieved theirs. Liberal constitutions were 
proclaimed, but the basically feudal organization of society was hardly 
affected. The minute middle class was in no position to transform the 
state documents into living realities. Thus the trend of exploitative 
economics continued in post-independence Latin America. The develop- 
ment of European and North American markets for Latin American 
raw materials accentuated the backwardness of these areas. Coffee,) 
sugar, bananas, and other export crops financed, and are still financing, 
the feudal system, leaving little benefit to the peasant. Land concen-/ 
tration and absentee ownership flourished, leading not only to inefficient 
production but also to a decline of food crops in favor of export com-§ 
modities. 


This backward agrarian structure exists today and is still an im- 
portant retarding force. The appearance of machines and modern tech- 
nology did not provide an industrial base; they rather facilitated ex-@ 
port production by improving transportation and communication. Never- 
theless, large capital cities developed, serving as commercial and ad- 
ministrative centers, but dependent on the outside world for industrial | 
equipment and manufactured goods. Foreign investors established 
export industries and auxiliary facilities. But the essential agricultural 
structure of these countries remained. International events opened 4 
new period for Latin America. A growing population, particularly in 
the cities, demanded industrial products. World War I gave local in- 
dustry its first major push. The world depression of the 1930's called 
forth protectionist legislation, and, as raw material exports dropped, 
industrialization plans were considered. World War II gave a further 
impetus to domestic production, the demand for raw materials by the 
belligerents provided income for increased consumption and investment. § 
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The resultant developments have been varied. Some countries such 
as Haiti and Paraguay have not yet entered into industrial develop- 
ment. Others are advancing by different means and at different 
rates (2). Yet in most countries significant feudal structures remain. 
Foreign investors still control strategic positions in the economy, and 
the economies are still export oriented, lacking domestic markets for 
local products. The lack of credit facilities, antiquated tax structures 
and the profitability of speculative over productive activities are major 
obstacles. The pressures of the past are clearly felt today. 

The political institutions of most countries are hardly based on stable 
social-economic conditions. They are vulnerable to the sporadic price 
movements of export commodities, with large sectors of the economy 
still outside the market. Low productivity and depressed wages still 
limit local demand. The rapid population growth, the even more rapid 
urbanization, as well as the increasing awareness of the population 
have created demands for decent living standards which the govern- 
ment and the economy are hard-pressed to meet. 

Population growth and urbanization have also weakened traditional 
social restraints. Feudal institutions are undermined as peasants are 
transformed into industrial workers. The deep cultural ramifications 
accompanying this transformation, the job uncertainties, the routine 
and disciplined work, the breakdown of tradition and the growth of 
slum life have produced the basis for mass reform or radical parties. 
They in turn question the existing structure of government, as well as 
the distribution of power and wealth. Trade unions have become well 
established institutions, generally far more radical than their U.S. 
counterparts. But it was the urban middle classes which initiated 
broader political life. Often in collaboration with trade unions, they 
founded mass parties of reform (3). These parties favor domestic 
industry, economic diversification, modernization and a larger national 
share of the natural resources. They recognize some popular demands, 
vie for the mass vote, and in some countries, where the struggle with 
the land owners has not yet been settled, they generally oppose church 
controls and try to organize the underprivileged. 


The parliamentary system, because of the survival of feudal institu- 
tions and an inadequate economic base, is often unable to compromise 


"@ the radical pressures for change. This inability to regulate conflicting 


demands (those for change from the people and those for status-quo 
from the propertied) has a long tradition in Latin America. Thus, as is 
common in unstable parliamentary regimes, the power goes to the 
= chief executive. This tradition in the legal as well as actual structure 
of Latin American life adds to political instability (4). 

As industrialization continues and the middle class becomes stronger, 
divisions between it and the workers grow sharper. The workers 
are either pushed into a more subordinate role or into opposition. The 
middle classes at this point either ally themselves with the latifundists, 
army and foreign interests; or attempt to run an independent course; 
or cement their coalition with the workers. This process of political 
change, whichever alternative may be chosen, leads to further frictions. 
Nor is it yet established that oligarchic rule has been permanently 
eliminated. 

The economic backwardness and the outdated social arrangements 
lead to political instability which can not help but involve the inter- 
= national position of the United States. 
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The implication of growth 


Despite the many physical and human problems, Latin American 
growth has been impressive. The value of all domestically produced 
goods (Gross Domestic Product) has increased from $36,400,000,000 in 
1948 to $53,800,000,000 in 1957 (5). The population growth during this 
period has been rapid, 2.5% per year. But even though this means that 
the product must be distributed among more people, the gross domestic 
product per person has increased by 2% per year in the period 1948-57, 

The increase of production has undoubtedly met the needs of some 
of the Latin American people, but in other ways it has increased the 
social problems. The introduction of growth, and with it hope, into 
impoverished areas increases tensions rather than eases them. People 
who have long suffered in silence, accepting poverty and misery as the 
only way of life, begin to see that things can change. This awakening 
takes place faster than the 2% per annum per person increase in the 
product can satisfy. The society, if not able to channel this force, is 
bound to meet with disorder. 

Rapid as the growth has been, most people still live under extremely 
primitive conditions. Venezuela, with the highest Latin American na- 
tional income, averages $750 per person annually. However, distribution 
of that income is highly unequal. Seventy-two percent of the Venezuelan 
population receives less than $250 per person annually (6). The Gross 
National Income of the second richest Latin nation, Argentina, is $439 
per person annually. The poorest, Haiti, has an income of $70 per 
person per year. Under such conditions an increase in demand for basic 
commodities—let us say for shoes—can create fantastic pressures on 
the system. 

Many studies concerning literacy, nutrition, and housing have clearly 
pointed out the abject poverty of both the rural and urban people. 
Illiteracy in Latin America as a whole is 45% of the population over 
15 years of age. Life expectancy is about 35 years, while in the United 
States it is over 65. Tuberculosis, the poor man’s disease, is responsible 
for 64 per 1,000 deaths in the U.S.; in Latin America it kills 230 per 
thousand deaths. 

Despite these drawbacks, population growth is rapid. It is estimated 
that by 1975 there will be 250 million people in Latin America. The 
population has been growing by 2.5% every year as compared to the 
1.7% in our own country. The great number of people per acre of arable 
land has encouraged the drift to the cities. Yet Latin America is still 
sixty-five percent rural. The migration to the cities creates many new 
problems, and housing is not the least of them. Urbanization is further 
complicated by a concentration of urban growth in one center which, 
while increasing the social costs, limits development of the other areas. 
Of the total Latin American population, 9% live in the largest city, as 
compared to only 5% in the U.S. The population total in the two largest 
cities per country in Latin America is 12% of the whole, in the U.S. 
it is only 8%, in Europe a little less (7.9%) and in Asia 2.4%. These 
major centers have in nearly all cases been the capitals, with important 
secondary centers only currently developing (7). 

As the people move into these cities, their concept of the world 
changes. In most cases they are forced to live in slums. New forms of 
social organization appear, contacts between people become closer, 
demands become clearer, and pressures increase upon the government 
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to meet these demands. The concentration of urbanization problem 
in one center focuses the demands even more clearly upon the centr 
government. 

The differences between countryside, town, and metropolitan com 
munities are further accentuated by the ethnic differences of their r 
spective citizens. In many countries the urban elites are of Europea 
origin. Thus the difference in power and prestige is sharpened by gre: 
cultural barriers. Indians, Negroes, or mixed groups fill the ranks of th 
impoverished in the countryside. This basic cultural cleavage, whid 
furthers the misunderstanding between city and country, is one reas 
why rational policies towards agriculture and economic welfare ar 
rarely applied. The usual concern of the ruling groups is to keep then 
quiet “down on the farm,” while making a few concessions tc the mor 
vocal urban poor. 

Economic growth and urbanization are not unmixed blessings. Lik 
all advances in the techniques of human production, they carry wit 
them problems that must be resolved. Increased production, populatic 
growth and shifts in occupation and locale have opened the eyes of th 
poor to the visions of a richer life. The existence of cities, their histori 
role of breaking the “what will be, will be” fatalism of the peasant 
the closer contact between the people in the city—all create a breach i 
the agrarian political structure. The vision of a richer life is th 
transferred into actual political-economic demands. The newly awaken 
ed forces push for progress and demand increases faster than productic 
can meet. Adlai Stevenson aptly called this “the revolution of rising 
expectations.” } 


Economic structure 


We have seen that total growth of the national product has been a 
impressive 64% over a ten year period, while population growth wa 
25%. These figures tell us only part of the story of growth and chang 
It is though looking at the components of this growth that we can s¢ 
some of the important problems confronting economic development 
political change. 

The growth of production in ten years (1945-55) has varied in eaci 
sector, but only in agriculture has it been below the average growth 
The distribution of the labor force by activity gives us the most glarin 
contradictions. The sector of least growth, agriculture, employs 
largest number of people. Fifty-one percent of the labor force in agric 
ture produces only 24% of the product. The product per worker i 
agriculture is about 40% of the average product per worker. It is no 
surprising that large numbers have left agriculture for other employ 
ment. This has had the effect of accelerating the increase in produ 
per worker in agriculture by reducing the relative number of worke 
in that sector. 

The difference in productivity not only encourages shifts in th 
work force, but also indicates the structural imbalances in the economif 
system and the disparity in technology as between agriculture and 
other sectors. These economic imbalances are intimately connected wi 
the political problem. Both will be investigated in the following section 
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Agriculture 


Over half of the Latin American labor force is still employed j 
agriculture, producing only 24% of the national product. The technology 


the low productivity, and the social relations in this area are perhapm 


the most significant factors explaining the widespread misery in 
Southern hemisphere. Different as the wheat-cattle complex of th 
river Plata may be from the Brazilian coffee plantations or the Centra 
American United Fruit lands, similar problems plague all these coun 
tries. 

To increase productivity and income in agricultural sectors require 
raising of the low literacy and welfare levels of the whole economy. Ty 
do this, modernization and rationalization of agriculture is needed~ 
soils must be preserved, irrigation schemes developed, fertilizers intro 
duced and the vast knowledge of modern science applied. It is unlike} 
that this can be accomplished without drastic changes in land ten 
and thus in the political position of the land owners. 

Only three countries (8) in Latin America have over fifty per cen 
of their agricultural population eligible to be classified as employer; 
owners, workers on own account, tenants, and members of co-operatives. 
The vast bulk of the labor force in agriculture has no claim on lan¢ 
even as tenants. This helps explain both the low productivity and lo 
income of the rural population. But even the groups having claim 
to land are hardly landowners. In Cuba, for example, only 36% of thoyg 
classified as “owners” are really legal owners. The rest are tenants 
one sort or another. In Panama this figure drops to 14%. Even this low 
percentage of property ownership does not present the real picture. 

The landowners are divided into three groups: those owning vast 
estates (local and foreign owners), those owning medium-sized com- 
mercial farms, and those owning small parcels of land while often 
working as laborers on estates. The distribution of land is such that 
an infinitesimal proportion of those classified as legal owners of land 
own the vast majority of land. Less than 5% of the landowners usually 
own more than 50% of the land. This not only means concentration of 
land into large estates, usually incapable of financing modernization, 
but that nearly all other landowners really own small holdings usually 
too small for rational production. We thus find that the bulk of people 
who are in agriculture are either small peasant holders or landless; 
while the greatest expanses of land are held by a very few. 

Land ownership was systematically consolidated under the Spaniards, 
and was brought to its ultimate climax under the various “liberal' 


dictators (caudillos) of the post-independence era. In areas wherth 


collective ownership of land by Indians survived, an enclosure move 
ment took place. Commonly owned lands were taken from the India 
communities (9). As there was insufficient manufacturing to provide 
jobs for the dispossessed, labor became so cheap (10) that the intro 
duction of machines was unnecessary; agricultural techniques remained 
static. 

The control of the army and state by these small groups of landlords 
has not only suppressed any opposition but has also prevented the levying 
of taxes on those most able to pay. State income is thus limited ané 
even the available sums are not used for social overhead (education, 
health, and communications) that could develop human and natura 
resources. Pressure for agrarian reform has built up: the peons want 
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—LAND TENURE AND LANDLESSNESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


TABLE Ill. 
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to own the land they till, other groups want economic policies to en. 
courage domestic commerce and industry, and still others want an end 
to politics based on land control. 


Recent land reforms (11) have shown that distribution is not a 
panacea, but rather raises many serious questions. There are problems 
of the appropriate size and form of land holdings from standpoints of 
economic and social justice; credit and agricultural technology must be 
transmitted to raise productivity and make the reform a progressive 
economic step. Finally the product must be brought to market. It is too 
early to draw any conclusions from the reforms in Guatemala, Cuba, 
and Bolivia, but the experience in Mexico is important for understanding 
the depth and implications of the problem. A very abreviated analysis 
of the Mexican Revolution (1911-1913) allows us to establish three 
stages which have so far applied to other countries as well. 


The incubation period took place during the thirty-years rule of 
Porfirio Diaz (1877-1907). Land ownership became more and more highly 
concentrated, the peasant population increased, and life in the country- 
side was seriously depressed. At the same time, control of the society 
remained in the hands of a small clique (oligarchs—army, church, land- 
owners, and foreign investors) and the middle class began demanding 
a parliamentary government. The refusal of Diaz to allow free elections 
led to the second period (1911). 


The period of armed struggle and provisional organization of the 
regime at the otuset was only the aspiration of the middle-class opposi- 
tion to gain access to the existing structure. They wanted political re- 
form and enforcement of the Constitution, not social reform or division 
of the land. Their victory in 1911 thus maintained the traditional 
bureaucracy and army. It took only two years for the army to over- 
throw the reform government. This, however, precipitated a revolution 
which needed popular support to win. The demands of the peasantry 
for a complete change in the social structure of land had to be accepted, 
if the middle-classes wished to regain power. The struggle, now in the 
armed stage, became more radical. The reformers adopted a revolution- 
ary program, armed the workers and peasants, called for basic social 
change and exhorted the people with hopes of a better future. The 
victory of this coalition led to the third stage. 


The consolidation of the revolution occurred when Venustiano Car- 
ranza (President, 1914) dissolved the traditional bureaucracy as well 
as the army, and replaced them with his revolutionary supporters. 
New laws and institutions were created to preserve the revolution. To 
maintain these, both voluntarily (consensus) and by control, a mass 
political party was organized in 1928 under the slogans of the revolu- 
tion. The various social classes were thus organizationally brought into 
the system. The re-election of the president was prohibited, and a sys- 
tem was developed to permit peaceful change in the regime and to en- 
able new groups to exercise power without upsetting the political 
structure. Peaceful power shifts could thus occur. These methods for 
ending coup d’etats and revolutions were consolidated under President 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40). The independent political power of the 
church, army, and landowners was broken and the demands for land 
reform could be heeded. Cardenas favored division of the land to all the 
tillers and the cooperation under the Ejiod. It was during his regime 
that the Mexican peasants came closest to their government. Since then, 
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however, land concentration has been on the upswing, and the arrival 
of social equality and welfare seems again quite far off. 

The Ejidos, by and large, have not had the funds or experts to 
modernize agriculture. Where the increase in agricultural prociuction 
has taken place it was in the commercial farm sectors. It is clear that 
if land reform is to solve the problems of the landless, it must be 
accompanied by capital, science and large tracts of land. 

In most of the countries where revolution and land reform have not 
occurred, the governments have made various efforts to solve the 
problems of agriculture, primarily by colonization schemes—to move 
peasants into fertile but uninhabited regions. Assistance was provided 
through funds, and technical advice. These schemes have in no place 
basically affected the social-economic structure of agriculture, although 
they have been partially successful in increasing production and creating 
a small agrarian middleclass. 

We are today witnessing another incubation period in many coun- 
tries and the pressures for agrarian reform and agricultural advance- 
ment are the keystone to the instability of the political structure. 


The export economy 


What has maintained the status quo in the Latin American economic 
and political life? Intimately tied to the backward agrarian structure 
is the ability of these economies to earn enough money to maintain 
this semi-feudal system. This has been accomplished by the export of 
certain commodities to the industrial regions of the world. The two 
extractive industries, mining and agriculture, have been the pillars of 
this system. The revenues necessary for maintaining the different 
governments in power have come from taxes levied on mining products, 
as well as incomes from concessions to foreign corporations (13). The 
other major source of revenue has been duties levied on imports made 
possible by the export of extractive commodities. These commodity ex- 
ports account for 90% of Latin American exports and about 20% of 
their gross national product. Not only are they the source of govern- 
ment revenues, but they determine the ability to import, repay foreign 
loans and service foreign investments. 

As in urbanization and agriculture, we see the same danger of “put- 
ting all the eggs in one basket.” Thus, there is no country in Latin 
America whose two leading commodities are less than 36% of their 
exports. In most countries, they account for 75%. This over-reliance 
on one or two items is further aggravated by unstable markets for the 
products. Fluctuations of 25% to 50% in the price for metallic ores, 
cacao, sugar, and coffee in a year are not rare. Substantial changes in 
sold volume are also frequent and, as they usually go in the same 
direction as the price declines, worsen the situation of the local econ- 
omies. Capital goods imports usually decline with this drop in money 
received for exports. The instability of foreign exchange and income 
inhibits economic development and creates a poor climate for internal 
savings, as well as for constructive investments. 

Markets for these commodities have expanded very slowly; though 
world industrial production has increased 150%, commodity exports in 
the same period increased only 33%. While petroleum has steadily gone 
up and ores have fared reasonably well except for tin, agricultural 
goods have fared badly. Other countries have cut into the Latin Ameri- 
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TABLE IV.—COMMODITY EXPORT ECONOMIES 
OF LATIN AMERICA 





Exports as |\% of Exports} Leading two 
% of GNP | to the U.S. Exports as 
Country 1957 1958 Jo of Exports 


Bolivia 45.4 45 67 tin, lead 
Venezuela 39.5 95 oil, iron ore 
Cuba 30.6 90 sugar, 
Dominican R. 25.0 65 sugar, 

El Salvador 24.5 90 coffee, 

Costa Rica 20.6 85 coffee, 

Chile 19.9 77 copper, 
Honduras 18.9 71 bananas, coffe 
Nicaragua 18.9 77 cotton, coffee 
Peru 18.5 39 cotton, sugar 
Guatemala 17.6 85 coffee, banana 
Ecuador 17.1 75 bananas, coffe 
Paraguay 145 40 timber, cotton 
Uruguay 13.3 10 70 wool, wheat 
Colombia 13.1 71 92 coffee, petrol 
Haiti 11.1 65 87 coffee, sisal 
Panama 75 76 bananas, cacaj 
Argentina ; 12 43 meat, wheat 
Mexico ; 60 36 cotton, coffee 
Brazil 5 40 62 coffee, cacao 

















(Source: Compiled from U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign 


Relations, Subcommittee on American Republic Affairs, Com- 
modity Problems in Latin America, Washington 1960.) Due to 
limitations in space it is impossible to give a chart of price 
movements, but a detailed description of these movements is 
available in the above source material. 


can share of the market through more efficient use of materials, in- 
vention of synthetics, and increased protectionism in the importing 
countries (14). Not only have the markets of these items been un- 
stable, but since 1953 the total value of the items Latin America sells 
has declined in relation to what it must buy. 

We are well aware of the crisis in U.S. agriculture, and can easily 
imagine what our economic situation would be if we were basically an 
agrarian country caught with these surpluses and dependent on un- 
stable world markets for their sale. This is roughly the situation in 
Latin America today. It is little wonder that economic development and 
diversification are popularly accepted means for reducing the severity 
of commodity problems: i.e., by reducing their importance to the 
economy. Many of the countries have tried to establish stabilization 
schemes for incomes to domestic producers, despite world market 
fluctuations. Export taxes, exchange rates, price supports, stock piling, 
and long-term trade contracts have been widely used. These efforts 
to insulate the domestic economy from world price movements often 
result in premiums for the inefficient and economic support to latifun- 
dists who are producers. 
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The Latin countries have for many years asked that the industrial 
countries join them in efforts to stabilize prices by multilateral con- 
tract, quota agreements, and buffer stocks (15). The industrial na- 
tions by and large have not favored such agreements. The U.S. up to 
the present has been particularly opposed to them. At the same 
time the U.S. internal agricultural supports have encouraged surpluses 
and depressed markets, while similar policies have had similar effects 
on the non-ferrous metals. Internationally on the other hand, the U.S. 
has opposed trade, price or production controls. The future policy of 
the U.S. in these matters will be very important for Latin America. 
It has been proposed that the U.S. correct its own internal situation, 
allow imports, finance assistance for development and diversification, 
and take part in commodity agreements. 

The United States is a crucial factor in the evolution of this com- 
modity trade. With the exception of Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
we take from 33% to 80% of the Latin American imports per country. 
In 1957, 29% of our imports were from Latin America and 24% of our 
exports went there (16). The importance of this trade to these econ- 
omies is more significant than these figures suggest; the share of 
certain crucial commodities taken by the U.S. is determining (17). 

We thus see that the dependence of the Latin American economies 
on the export of a few commodities increases their instability as well 
as their dependence on the United States. Yet the evolution of science 
and technology is challenging the importance of extractive industries. 
The European Market (18), and the development plans for other areas 
signal the time for a change in the basic Latin American economic 
structure. 


Industrialization 


The inability of the primary commodity sectors to provide employ- 
ment or sufficient income for the rapidly growing population, as well 
as the growing internal demand for industrial products, has encouraged 
the industrial revolution’s growing pace. Latin America is ahead of 
most of the other “underdeveloped” countries, producing 4.1% of the 
world’s industrial goods; while only containing 2% of the world’s 
population. 

Large factories, small factories, and workshops exist side by 
side (19). As in agriculture, most of the modern plants are foreign- 
owned. A large share of the domestic units are either outdated or artisan 
shops. But in this sector rapid progress is taking place. The past five 
years have witnessed extensive plant construction. Expansion has 
occurred in iron, and steel, home appliances, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
rubber, and cement. But the processing of raw materials for export 
has been curtailed by satiation of the markets for primary products. 
Textiles and food processing, the industries employing the largest share 
of the industrial work force, with a larger capacity than home markets 
can consume, and with new investments concentrated in durable con- 
sumer goods and capital goods, are protected by impressive tariffs. 

Despite these difficulties, policy makers are attracted to indus- 
trialization as a means of resolving various problems. Absorption of 
the surplus rural population, increased production per worker, economic 
independence and stability, as well as the provision of a base for modern 
society are hoped for products of this sector. Even more, this is to be 
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accomplished by directly challenging the political power of the landlords 
Not only do government and planners look to industry, but the wag 
differential between manufacturing and agriculture has encourage 
the rural exodus into the city. 

Government intervention in industry has been a long tradition in this 
part of the world. The Iberian tradition of the conquistadores brought 
state monopolies, guilds, and laws of economic control to the New 
World. In the 1870's protectionism for domestic industry was revived 
as in other parts of the world, and the protectionist theories of th 
German economist Frederick List became very popular. Tax preference 
was given to industry. This tradition, combined with the limited size of 
available capital for industry, has made government intervention ani 
participation a necessity for industrial growth. Although this is not 
true for the whole continent, Uruguay perhaps can serve as the best 
example. 

Uruguay is the country of industrialization by government interven- 
tion as Mexico is the country of agrarian reform. The reforms began in 
Uruguay at the turn of the century. By 1957 the following activities 
were operated by the Uruguayan government: banks, insurance com- 
panies, agricultural colonies, post, telephone and telegraph, refrigera- 
tion plants, the Institute for Industrial Chemistry, railroads, Port 
Authority, fisheries, airlines, milk co-operatives, the government print- 
ing office, and administration of fuels, alcohol, cement, waterworks, 
municipal transport, hotels, casinos, and the national lottery. Ten per 
cent of the government revenues come from these industries. The 
government of Uruguay, while controlling the basis of industry, public 
utilities, and banks, at the same time leaves agriculture in its tradi- 
tional state. 

TABLE V.—WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 





Agriculture to Industry 
(In local currencies) 





Agricultural Wages| Manufacturing Wages 





Chile (1956) 178 Pesos 732 pesos per day 
Colombia (1957) 4.38 Colombian pesos*| 7.76 pesos per day 
Mexico (1957) 5.99 Mexican pesos 25 pesos per day 
Peru (1953) 13.65 pesos 26.78 pesos per day 
* 4.38 is the daily average for men; for women, 2.95 
(Source: International Labor Office Year Book of Statistics 
Geneva, 1958, pages 349-50 and 277-78) 





Not all countries have gone so far, although most have extensivl— 


government participation in industrialization. Uruguay, Chile, Brazil 
and others have used multiple exchange systems to tax agricultural 
and mineral exports to provide capital for industry. Iron and steel im 
dustries have been developed in many countries. Most have government: 
run communications, transport, power, and financing industries. De 
velopment-planning institutions have followed the example set by Chile 
in the 1930’s. These institutions develop industrialization, often together 
with native and even foreign private capital. They also finance housing 
and agricultural credit agencies. The economic theories of Keynes ané 
Prebisch, calling for conscious intervention in the economic process 
are consequently popular and fit in with actual experiences of these 
countries. The government is also very prominent in capital formation 
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Obstacles 

The efforts to change the basic structure in Latin America have ng 
been and are not simple. One of the major problems confronting accel 
erated economic growth is inflation. Governments, since the first us 
of money, have resorted to deficit spending as the least painful methg 
for raising funds. It is easier to clip a gold coin or print more mone 
than to raise taxes. In addition to conscious inflation, excess deman¢ 
in one sector (bottlenecks) characterize this problem in rapidly chang 
ing economies. 

Excess aggregate demand, imbalances between sectoral demané 
and supplies, rising import prices and money wages, as well as imper 
fect competition (20) all aggravate the tensions of growth. Recent| 
government policies have been far more restrained. This restriction ha 
up to this time, affected the working classes most adversely by control 
ling wages and subsidies. Unfortunately, neither food shortages no 
urbanization problems have been resolved as a result. 

Due to the great demand pressures in Latin America during th 
good years, sufficient reserves are not accumulated to override the ba 
years. The fluctuations are very closely connected to inflationary a 
liquidity problems. The lack of ready cash needed to pay for the vol 
of world exports and imports limits the further growth of trade. 
order to prevent this, either gold or hard currency reserves must } 
available. Lack of liquidity has long been a Latin American problem 
In fact, the Latin Americans were the first to introduce exchang 
controls. The maintenance of reserves has an economic cost and main 
taining reserves means withstanding pressures for development 
encouraging deflation. The International Monetary Fund, establishe 
to maintain international liquidity, has been urging deflationary policie 
on all governments. It has powerful allies in the U.S. government loat 
policies, as well as those of the International Bank. 

Inflation has hit the different Latin American countries in differenti 
ways. The following Table clearly shows the relation of inflation t 
growth. 

The primary commodity export nature of the Latin Americal 
economies has thus been beset by some very serious monetary ani 
fiscal problems. The recent price trends in commodities have slowe 
the economic progress of past years and changes in international trade 
(European market, etc.) are intensifying the period of transition. 


TABLE VII.—INFLATION AND RATE OF GROWTH—1957 


Annual Growth 
Cost of Living 1950 to 1957 
1950 is 100 (average) 
Venezuela 104 
Guatemala 109 

Ecuador 
United States 
Honduras 
Columbia 
Peru 

Mexico 
Argentina 
Brazil 

Chile 














Urban forces FEINSTEIN: 


A changing 
Industrialization of Latin America has given rise to an urban work- Latin America 
ing class, as well as to a powerful trade union movement. The problems 
of urbanization and commitment of non-industrial people to the emerg- 
ent industrial society during the Twentieth Century have given the 
workers and their organizations a different role than their counter- 
parts in highly industrial societies. 


TABLE VIII—Union membership in relation to labor force 





Salaried Nonagricul- 
employees | turalsalaried| 1955 union 
and wage employees mem bers 
Country f workers and ba og 
workers 
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1) and (2) International Labour Office, “‘ Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1958,” Geneva, 1959, 
3) U.S. Department of Labor, Office of International Labor Attfairs, ‘‘ Directory of Labor Organi- 
Western Hemisphere,’’ Washington, D.C., 195, p. xi. 


The role of the government and employer also differ greatly from 
any of their roles in the early stages of western industrialization. 
Methods of government control and economic regulation are extensive, 
though the industrial sector of the Latin nations is still limited and 
most enterprises very small. Also, as in the development of Germany, 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R., the government is expected to play a far greater 
part than in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The poverty and the pressures 

i for higher living standards, combined with the above, place labor, 
capital, and government in much closer relation. This situation leaves 
each of these forces with less independence of action. Any move by, or 
on behalf, of one creates immediate effects and reactions from the 
others. 


Although strikes are but the surface manifestations of worker- 
employer-state relations, their form and content tell us much about the 
Latin American transition. Nearly every Latin American country has 
seen either a general strike or a major strike wave in each of the two 
sample periods (21). The main issues of these strikes have centered 
on increases in living costs; the government’s soical, economic, and trade 
union policies; and its interference in union affairs. Sympathy strikes 
and political strikes have also been important. 

Despite differences between the different countries and administ- 
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rations, the government is an active participant in the day to day 
activities of the unions. This importance of government decision has 
perforce created great political interest among the workers and their 
organizations. Relations between them and the government may differ 
from union control of government to government control of union but 
the relations are nearly always intimate. 

Most of the foreign-owned enterprises are in the highly unionized 
sectors of the economy. Their size, form of organization, and special 
status as foreigners has much to do with this fact. These enterprises, 
mainly North American, are in an exposed position. Mining, petroleum, 
transport, communications, power, and, in some cases, commercial 
agriculture, as well as the modern industrial sectors are largely foreign 
or government-owned. In domestic private ownership, the proprietors 
are usually close to the government. Under these conditions a pro-labor 
government’s policies in the national industries puts foreign and domestic 
industries under great pressure. Such governments, usually favoring 
national development planning, impose strict limitations on the inde- 
pendence of private enterprise. 

Anti-labor government presenis different problems for labor and 
management. The government may control unions and have them be 
very docile; the government may suppress unions; the government may 
control unions and allow them to agitate only against foreign enterprise 
in order to please jingoist sentiment. But these governments are not 
stable. Close association between the employers (particularly foreign) 
and government leads to bad relations when a more liberal group comes 
to power. The advocacy by foreign investors of orthodox economic 
policies for maintaining maximum control over investment funds, are an- 
other source of friction. These policies, when enacted, lead to economic 
and social upheavals. The political fabric of these countries is usually 
not strong enough to maintain order without either inflation or anti- 
labor actions. The association of repressive government and foreign 
enterprise in the minds of the people (particularly organized workers) 
is thus reinforced. 

Sooner or later, pressures mount against the conservative govern- 
ments. Economic and social progress is not rapid enough to meet the 
demands. A revolutionary situation once again appears. Liberal govern- 
ments return to power and foreign enterprise is more unpopular than 
ever. Thus the changing economy, the importance of foreign investment 
and the political relations of capital, labor, and government influence 
the popular attitudes toward foreigners. 

As the people move into the cities, their whole concept of the world 
changes. Forced to live in slums, yet often being in the capital cities, 
they are witnesses to the great political events. Their contacts with 
each other are closer than in the rural areas and their demands become 
more focused. Work, housing, lower prices, and education are demanded 
from the government. The new city dwellers are introduced to political 
ideas and organization. Trade unions, existing in every country and 
industry, make demands on behalf of the workers and at the same 
time educate the work force in politics. Efforts of the political parties 
to win worker support also awaken political interest. But as the urban 
population is not homogeneous, their receptivity to organization differs. 

The “old” working class employed by the railroads, ports, mines, 
etc., is outnumbered by the workers of recent rural origins, undergoing 
great personal and social readjustment. The disappearance of the artisan 
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within the cities also brings new people into the industrial work force. 
Despite these factors, unionization is extensive; even banks and com- 
merce are organized. But the more recent industrial workers or urban 
dwellers are more amenable to demagogery. They have limited, and 
often unrealistic, ideas about industrial society and are easy prey to 
such movements as Peron’s. 

The middle classes, like the working class, are essentially a product 
of the urbanization and education of the population, and the new econ- 
omic roles made necessary by industrialization. In most of the countries, 
they are quite nationalistic, and usually support liberal-labor reforms. 
The process of creating a self-conscious middle class is far from com- 
plete in most Latin American countries. Generally, the more agrarian 
the economy, the less powerful the middle class; the less powerful the 
middle class, the weaker the parliamentary system. 

The changes in the day to day life of the people have serious political 
consequences. The urban groups are becoming predominant in the 
political structure. This, however, does not tell us what form of interest 
coalition will be in control. Landowners, peasants, Indians, enter- 
preneurs, merchants, workers, different professional groups, and gov- 
ernment employees, as well as the army, the church and the students, 
may form different political combinations. But one fact remains: the 
industrial work force plays an important part in determining the nature 
of these combinations. 


The Army 


Despite the recent decrease in dictatorship, the army still plays an 
important role in the political life of most of Latin America. The great 
wave of democratic reform of the early and mid-1940’s receded by the 
late 1940’s only to revive, albeit in a more conservative form, in the 
late 1950’s. Civil supremacy has hardly been established in most coun- 
tries. Even the recent decline in dictators has been the result of army 
decisions or disagreements. Most of the “liberal” governments have 
been dependent on the military. Only in the Mexican revolution (1911), 
the Bolivian (1953) and the Cuban (1959), and the reforms in Uruguay 
and Costa Rica, were the armies eliminated as a basic political force. 

The traditional alliance between the army, the church and the land- 
owners has also been changing. Increasing professionalization and 
bureaucratization have tended to create strong pro-middle class na- 
tionalist force (23). The table below should indicate the recent role 
of the army in Latin American politics. 


The students 


The students in Latin America play a very important part in the 
pro-democratic movements in nearly all of the countries. The 
tradition of university autonomy, the premium on education, the par- 
ticipation of students in the university administration—all reinforce 
idealistic traditions prevalent among the youth. They have thus been 
the most steadfast opposition to dictatorship and have provided the 
leadership of the democratic political movements. The so-called APRA 
parties (24) have nearly all evolved from student movements. They are 
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1945 


Venezuela 






civil control 


army split 


1959 


1948 


urban, middle class, and reformist in character, relying on worker, 


peasant and Indian support. Nationalism, democratic reforms, and 


economic development are considered as the issues at the heart of the 
tudent movements. 

In Argentina, the students were the only major force in continuous 
opposition to Peron. In Cuba they have fought against dictatorship since 
1922. In Central America they were the most vociferous anti-dictator- 
ship forces, fighting Ubico (Guatemala), Samoza (Nicaragua), etc. In 
Peru the early efforts of the students to educate the workers and 
peasants led to the formation of APRA, the strongest political party 
in that country. All three major political parties in Venezuela have 
evolved out of the anti-Gomez student movement (1928). 


The church 


Until the most recent period the Catholic Church has been most 
closely associated with the army, the landed aristocracy and author- 
itarian conservative rule. Its influence, difficult to measure, differs 
from country to country. It is still subsizided today by most govern- 
ments. Opposition to the church has differed from the most stringent 
attitudes and actions of the Mexican Revolution (which although no 
longer practiced, are still embodied in the Constitution) to the Ecuador- 
ian status, where the lay organizations, extremely conservative, are 
in control. 

New trends are visible in the church. They are closely related with 
the socio-economic changes in Latin America. Urbanization and indus- 
trialization, the relation of capital and labor, were the text for the 

erum Novarum (1891) of Pope Leo XIII. As industrialization became 
a living reality in South America, the local churches, finding the need to 
speak to the workers, slowly began to loosen their ties with the landed 
aristocrats. Today, Christian Democratic parties and catholic unions 
are being formed. Chile, Costa Rica, Columbia, Brazil, and Venezuela 
are affected by these church sponsored movements. On the question of 
freedom, the church or its supporters, have at times taken some very 
outspoken stands. The most recent was the declaration of the church 
in the Dominican Republic which denounced Trujillo. The church was 
also an important factor in ousting such dictators as Batista (Cuba), 
Perez-Jiminez (Venezuela), Peron (Argentina), etc. One of the leaders 
against the present Stroessner dictatorship in Paraguay is a priest. 
As yet it is hard to say which group in the church will gain dominance 
in the future. At present it is the conservatives who are most influential. 
They have been marking some points, such as state support of parochial 
schools in Venezuela and Mexico. 

The church has always had groups interested in the Christian con- 
cepts of social relations. Jesuits in Peru, Paraguay and Venezuela, and 
lay churchmen worked for the protection of the Indians in Mexico 
during and after the conquest. On the whole the church has played a 
very conservative role. The weight of authority still seems with the 
conservatives, but the more militant forces are far from weak. 


Foreign investment 


Not only are foreign investments important as a type of capital for- 
mation but they control a significant part of the modern sector of the 
economy of most Latin American countries (25). These investments are 
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divided 60% in extractive (agriculture, mining, petroleum), 19% j 
manufacturing, 21% in services. Foreign investments therefore, are oj 
limited agents for capital formation and internal development, for they 
are basically concentrated in the primary commodity export industrie 

American companies play an important part in the internal politig 
through the size of their wage payments, the revenues they pay to th 
governments, their part in production and capital investment. 
also carry a great weight in view of the protection afforded to they 
by the U.S. government, and their central place in U.S. foreig 
policy (26). 

Foreign investors are a small group of firms controlling the produc 
tion and marketing of their respective industries, often on an inter. 
national scale. Their revenues, powers, and decisions are far mor 
important to the world economy than are the countries in which th 
operate. These groups are quite influential in the loans and commerci 
policies of the great powers. Thus by their own resources, as well as the 
support of their governments, they can make decisions which the Latiz 
American governments are not able to check or control. 

In most underdeveloped countries there are strong movements fo 
nationalization, or at least control, of the foreign investments. Som 
want economic and political independence and the chance to plan thei 
economies, control the economic surplus and capital formation in 
country. 

Others want to be owners of the industries now controlled b 
foreigners. Still others wish to control the basic services so that progres 
can be more rapid. Reasons for a greater national share may be many 


TABLE X—Private investments in Latin America, 1897-1957 


[In millions of dollars] 





Country 1914 1919 





United States: 
Direct investments 1, 281 
Portfolio investments 367 


i capinicheinarnnes 1, 648 
Great Britain . 34,865 


France ? j 31,809 
Germany 900 






































1 Excludes Central American shipping corporations. 
3 1890. 

41913. 

41939. 

5 1948. 

6 1902. 

7 1938. 

$1943. 

91918. 

* Direct investment only. 


Sources: United States: Cleona Lewis, ‘‘ America’s State in International Investment,” Washir 
1938, p. 606; U.S. Department of Commerce, “ American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries—t 
Washington, 1942, p. 23; Willy Feuerlein and Elizabeth Hannan, “ Dollars in Latin America,” New ¥i 
1941, p. 15; U.8. Department of Commerce,” U.S. Investments in the Latin American Economy, Wi 
ington, 1958, p. 111; Survey of Current Business, September 1958, p. 16; Survey of Current Business, A! 


a A Britain: J. Fred Rippy, “British Investment Boom of the 1880’s in Latin America,” Hi 

American Historical Review, May 1949, p. 282; Rippy, “ British Investments in Latin America at the 

of 1913,” Journal of Modern History, September a od 227; Joe T. Timmons, “The Impact of World Wi 
J 


Investments,” unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1949. 
+ J. Fred Rippy, “French Investments in Latin America,” Inter-American Economic 
1948. 
a : Herbert Feis, “Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914,"" New Haven, 1930, p. 74; I 
Rippy, “German investment in Latin America,” Journal of Business, April 1948, p. 64; United Nat 
“The International Flow of Private Capital, 1956-58,’" New York, 1959, p. 33. 
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imbut the political struggle revolves around property rights of the foreign- 
ers, meaning either direct or indirect nationalization. At the same time 
protectionist measures favor domestic production over imports. 

é The governments have a choice of encouraging foreign investment 
igifreely, nationalizing crucial industry (thus relying only on domestic 
iecapital formation), or trying both. These policies have different im- 
plications at different stages of economic development. The Mexican 
oil nationalization in the late thirties, for example, was possible be- 
cause direct intervention was by then a historical impossibility, and also 
because oil was not a critical element in the Mexican economy. The 
control of the international petroleum market by seven Anglo-American 
companies nearly defeated the nationalization. The Iranians, for whom 
mpetroleum was more important, and whose government did not have 
the domestic political control and support that Cardenas enjoyed, suf- 
fered defeat when they attempted nationalization. The current Vene- 
sezuelan policy is in between these two extremes. It seeks to encourage 
investment, then tax it. With these revenues, they try to develop a 
national industry to counterbalance the importance of the foreign 
investment. As their economic survival depends on oil, tactics must be 
gavery careful. Even Castro has, to date, refrained from complete nation- 
alization of foreign owned sugar interests. 


TABLE XI—U.S. private investment in Latin America by country 
{In millions of dollars} 





1914 





h Latin America: 
Ri 


24 
265 
1 

7 
37 
12 
10 

835 

5 
14 
36 
11 

181 
22 

9 

6 
63 


6 


























ountry figures for 1950, 1955, and 1958 refer to direct investments only. Earlier figures are for all 
te long-term investment. 


ces: J. Fred Rippy, ‘‘Globe and Hemisphere,” Chicago, 1958, pp. 32-43; U.S. Department of Com- 
ce, Foreign Investments of the United States,’”” Washington, 1953, p. 44; U.S. Depertenent of Com- 
ce, Survey of Current Business: Balance of Payments Supplement, 1958, p. 152; Survey of Current 
ess, August 1959, p. 30. 


In order to give some sense to the opposition that exists in Latin 
America towards U.S. investments in petroleum it is necessary to look 
at the relation between foreign investment and U.S. aid policy. The 
US. government, private banks and the International Monetary Fund 
have succeeded in the past few years, in nearly all countries but Brazil, 
to win acceptance of “austerity” and “orthodox” economic policies. 
Connected with the application of these austerity programs are concepts 
which are not too tasteful for certain segments of the Latin American 
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TABLE XII—Book value of U.S. direct investment in Latin Ameri 
major industries, selected years 


{In millions of dollars] 

















Country 1897! | 1914! | 1919! | 19292 | 19402 | 19462 | 19502 | 19552 
BO a ee 59 238 475 797 359 407 520 606 
Mining and smelting --_.-.._-. 81 449 661 727 507 506 628 1, 024 
ae 6 107 326 589 516 697 | 1,233} 1,516 
Manufacturing --........__-- 3 37 84 231 210 399 780 1, 372 
Public utilities. | 12%] 274] 312] 886] 960] 880| 927] 1,008 

SS ae pe 16 34 71 118 81 72 243 442 
Miscellaneous-.-..........- | 19 142 58 115 73 45 115 220 























Total all industries _ - | 308 | 1,281 | 1,987 | 3,462] 2,705 | 3,005 | 4,445] 6,233 





_ ! Compiled from J. Fred Rippy, ‘Globe and Hemisphere,” pp. 30-52; Cleona Lewis, ‘‘America’s 
in International Investment,” pp. 575-618. 
2“U.S. Investment in the Latin American Economy,” p. 111. 
3 Survey of Current Business, September 1959, p. 30. 
4 Included in ‘‘Miscellaneous,”” 
public. One is that national petroleum companies are by definition 
sign of unsound economic policy making the country unworthy f 
economic aid. 

The Frondizi government (Argentina) has had to circumvent 
Argentine Constitution and laws forbidding foreign oil concessio 
It has signed contracts with Standard Oil of New Jersey, Shell, Stan 
of Indiana, Union Oil etc., for terms of from 20 to 30 years. Julio J, 
Canessa, (27) claimed that by building pipelines and developing prov 
fields Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales could have assured self-suf 
ficiency in three years. He estimated that it would have cost $1 
lion (28). He also estimated that contracts signed with foreign fi 
will achieve the same results but at a cost to Argentina of $7 billi 
based on an investment of $1.6 billion, plus 5.44 billion returned to 
companies over a 20 year period. It is thus not surprising that m 
Latin Americans look at different strategic variables than do the No 
Americans when considering the contribution of foreign investm 
to economic growth. It is also clear to many Latin American’s that 
nationalized enterprises are not eligible for U.S. aid. In fact the exist 
ence of such enterprises often make it very difficult to obtain aid. 

The desire to control one’s own resources, even if the gross produc 
is decreased as a result (29), is not as illogical as it may seem. 
is much logic in it, particularly when a nation wishes to determine i 
own fate. Chile, Columbia, Peru, Ecuador, and Mexico have all 
involved in oil disputes with the U.S. Whether their choice was ratio 
to our manner of thought is not of much concern. What is important i 
that the opening of oil resources seems to have come about as a resi 
of specific pressure on these governments to open up or forego favou 
aid treatment. Past history has shown that such a situation may go 
for a long time. The Diaz and Gomez regimes are good examples. 
Bolivia the only bright spot on the economic scene was the success 
YPF (10). The nationalization of tin mining as a result of the 1 
revolution increased the strain on Bolivia. The agreements reached wi 
the U.S. and the IMF involved the opening up of Bolivian oil to US 
investors. The chief negotiator for the State Department, Mr. Holland 
after this arrangement, returned to his private job working for 
oil companies. 

There is little doubt that foreign investment adds to the nation# 
income of most countries. This may be the moral justification for ow 
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policy, yet if we stop here we can never see the causes of friction 
surrounding foreign investment. The governments of these countries 
not only want more; they want the most. As long as we control the 
markets they must bargain at our terms. This bargaining leads to such 
actions as the Venezuelan tax hikes and the U.S. retaliation in limiting 
quotas, and the companies reducing the price. If and when we loose 
control of the market, then more extreme measures are taken such as 
the actions by the ENT Italy. 


TABLE XIII—Earnings, income, and net capital outflow to Latin 
America via U.S. direct investment, 1946-58 (1) 


[In millions of dollars] 





Net capital | Net supply 
Earnings Income | Net capital |Reinvested inflow less | of exchange 
inflow, earnings income on capital 
account 


(1) (2) | (3) — (2) (3+-4) —(2) 





—2, 065 —1, 36 
—529 —39 
—236 —106 
604 —121 +674 
4,078 —3, 475 =1, 295 














nings are as reported in profit and loss statements of firms before U.S. taxes. Income is the 
nt of earnings transferred to parent U.S. companies as dividends, interest, royalties, and fees. Net 
| inflow is new dollar inflow from the United States for direct investment, minus repatriation of 
. Reinvested earnings are earnings minus income. 

6-53 and 1955. 
rees: Various issues of the Survey of Current Business; ‘‘U.S, Investments in the Latin American 
bmy”’;.“‘ Balance of Payments Statistical Supplement, 1958.” For 1946-49 revised figures obtained 
he Department of Commerce, Oflice of Business Economics, were used in place of the published 


Political implications 


The Latin American governments are not only limited by internal 
political conditions. Internal groups, often the conservatives, depend 
on foreign support; the liberals often turn to the workers for support 
by using nationalist anti-U.S. slogans. The U.S. having tariffs, aid and 
quotas as well as other political and economic weapons at its command, 
may not even have to intercede. Many of the companies have enough 
retaliatory power themselves. An attack on one foreign investment 
may result in cuts in foreign aid, closing markets, cutting off transport 
or refining facilities, closing credits, removal of technicians, and no 
further investment. Thus nationalization measures open to governments 
are quite limited during stable international periods. Their willingness 
to use such measures is even more limited. Yet indirect appropriation of 
the foreigners’ earnings by protectionism, planning and other short-of- 
nationalization measures are quite popular. The play has been very 
subtle and the outcome is not yet established. Current trends have 
consisted of the government taking control of the economy and then 
permitting large scale foreign investment. 


Conclusions 


In this paper we have tried to present some information as to the 
basic forces at play on the Latin American scene. But if there is one 
central feature that may explain the current problems, in Latin 
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America, as well as in the rest of the world, it is the transition of back 
ward areas of the world from agrarian communities to industrial 
tions. This process of change occurred in the U.S. and Western Europ 
at an earlier period, at a much slower rate and (even admitting th 
earlier social hardships in the West) with much greater room fo 
flexibility and compromise. 

The backward areas of today are hardpressed. Their vast population 
are not only increasing due to modern sanitation but are awakening 
to the opportunities which have been brought to them by the moden 
world communications and their contacts with modern technology. Th 
small trickle of industrialization which began in England a few hundrej 
years ago has become a tidal wave affecting all the world. 

Economic, social and political institutions have been and are bein 
broken asunder by these pressures. World War I ended with the U. 
becoming one of the major powers. The semi-feudal Austro-Hungarian 
Russian, and Ottoman empires broke up. Not only was the internationa 
structure destroyed but new national states striving for technological 
and economic advance took their place. Ataturk, Lenin, Masaryk, Su 
Yat Sen etc., whatever their other ideas, all dreamt of electrification 
steel mills, and national independence. 

The great depression and the Second World War brought fur 
changes. The traditional colonial systems have been destroyed. Ne 
states hoping for economic advance appeared. Demands for hig 
living standards and social unrest which accompanies urbanization ani 
industrialization increased. 

Neither the national nor international institutions have been able ti 
channel these forces into orderly processes of change. Yet the demand 
grow and the ability to meet them hardly keeps pace. While far from 
being free of their own internal problems the U.S., Western Europe (30) 
and the USSR have established more or less stable structures capable 
of channeling change. Yet these areas contain but a minority of thé 
world’s population and are divided into two hostile blocs. The concentra 
tion of human and material resources of these two blocs upon the con 
flict between them has made it hard to solve or resolve problems @ 
economic and social change within their own borders, not to mentior 
the more complex problems of the underdeveloped areas. As the fo 
has been on the cold war, the problems of change in the rest of the 
world have not only been obscured but have served to accentuate 
cold war itself. 

The rest of the world does not wait for the outcome of the cold war. 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, as well as the Middle-East are bese 
by such problems that government stability—not to mention economi 
progress and long run social stability—is threatened. This, when larg 
segments of their people are still ignorant of the possibilities of life ani 
have not yet joined the “revolution of the rising expectations.” 

It is in this setting that U.S. foreign policy must be considered. 
we wish to maintain our freedoms and traditional ways of life we mus! 
grapple with the problems of economic and social change, for even if 
Russia and China were to disappear, equilibrium could not be restored 
The electoral slogan of our own 1956 presidential election “Peace, 
Progress, Prosperity” is echoed in all corners of the world. It implies 
an acceptance of social change and rapid economic advance. 

What does this view of our changing world mean in regard to ow 
foreign policy and in particular to the U.S. and Latin America? 
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The following are my major strategic recommendations or con- 
clusions: 

1) If we are to resolve the problems of rapid change we can not 
‘solely rely on foreign investment, rapid as its growth may be. 

2) We must face the fact that no matter how “good” an employer 
may be, industrialization involves major social frictions, particularly 
when the employer is a foreigner. We are in the position of the employer. 

3) As the under-developed countries try to ease the social pressures 
of industrialization they enact social and labor legislation which make 
Mcontact between government, business and labor much more intimate 
than in our own case. The poverty in these areas also calls for much 
more human intervention in the economic process than the United 
States has found necessary. 

4) Often basic structural and institutional socio-economic changes 
are necessary before rapid advance can take place. This led to the 
American Revolution in our own case, as well as to our civil war. The 
problem of such basic changes increases tensions between groups and 
makes the maintenance of institutions of orderly change very difficult. 

These four considerations lead to the suggestion of the following 
policy proposals: 

1) A strict differentiation between the foreign officers of the U.S. 
and the personnel of private firms and voluntary organizations (such 
‘Sas chamber of commerce and unions) in both policy and person. 

2) If we encourage foreign investment in under-developed countries, 
it should be clear that the risk of the investment is that of private 
investor and not the U.S. taxpayer or soldier. (Reasons: If government 
acts for private interests (a higiiiy questionable policy) then social 
unrest and discontent are even more directed against the U.S. If the 
government promises assistance to our own investors, the investors are 
right in expecting help and intervention. Such a policy may run counter 
‘ico development policies of the under-developed country. Thus it will 
both commit our national interest to private profit making and block 
the given nation’s plans for development. Furthermore, unless we are 
willing to delimit our national sovereignty within a super-national state, 

e must refrain from involvement in the internal politics of other 
nations. ) 

3) The establishment of a long term, very low rate, international 
lending institution devoted to social overhead and like investments. 

4) The establishment of an international commodity agency, equipped 
not only for price stabilization but technical, scientific and financial 
assistance. (Reasons: The reasons for loans and commodity stabilization 


anhave been established in our previous discussion. The importance for 


development of social overhead, like education and transport, are obvious 
and the limitation of private funds for such purposes is historic.) 

5) The establishment of vocational and other training institutions 
in all levels, as well as long term exchange of trained personnel. 

6) Establishment of independent, non-national studies and institu- 
tions for the study of problems of economic development and political 
change, designed to do both theoretical and practical work in solving 
foreign policy questions. (Reasons: The integration of current know- 
ledge available on these subjects is a major problem of such proportions 
that it deserves far more attention that it is getting. The possibilities 
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of bringing together and training independent scholars from differe 
areas of the world to integrate such knowledge, apply it to foreig 
policy and other problems, and to research into new areas, have hard 
been scratched and deserve to be done independently of existing goy, 
ernments and institutions.) 

7) Maximum abstention from interference in the internal politics 
unions, business and governments. (Reasons: Due to the politic; 
situation in Latin America the support by our government, unions, ¢ 
business groups of any special section of interests in these countrig 
immediately involves them in the struggle between local faction 
Orderly process of change being an imperative, any outside press 
only adds to the internal pressures upon the already taxed socis 
structure.) 

8) The establishment of a long run, publicly announced U.S. foreigy 
policy, based on the following factors: the recognition of the agrarian 
urban transformation; the accepance of the fact that each people musi 
determine their own form of transformation, our foreign investment 
not withstanding; the acceptance of th efact that the poorer nation 
of the world will resort to social control over the economy due to limite 
nature of the surplus available for capital formation and the minim: 
amounts used for consumption; that aid must be continuous and ple 
ned and if not so it will go to waste and graft. 


Such policy considerations, though not resolving all problems at on 
blow, would do much to ease the transitions in the under-develope 
countries, as well as the international tensions between the two powe 
blocs. It would also serve to educate the U.S. public as to the red 
nature of current international problems, thus giving our own govern 
ment a wider range of possibilities, and opportunities for advancing 
a program more positive than “just stopping the enemy.” 

The populations and the GNP are growing rapidly. The social struc 
ture is being changed, and most Latin American countries are movin; 
toward industrial societies, less dependent on the world market ani 
foreign capital. The Latifundists are on the decline as a power gro 
due to industrialization; the military are being integrated, albeit slowly 
into the civil bureaucratic fabric of government; the Church is accom- 
modating itself to the social-economic urban-industrial revolution. What 
the world concepts of the working class and the Latin intellectuals wil 
be is as yet to be determined, and it is not certain what concessions the 
industrial entrepreneurs and the middle sectors will have to make té 
each other and to other groups. As this development reaches a certail 
point, relations with the U.S. will assume a different nature. 

How this development will take place and what it will mean for u 
partially depends on our own attitude towards the inevitable social 
changes and the conditions under which they occur. There are mahj 
costly things at play. In the U.N. we have depended on Latin Americ 
to balance the Soviet and Afro-Asian votes. Strategically Latin Americ 
controls the Panama Canal and the Southern approaches to the U.S. (31) 
many important raw materials and a population approaching 200 mil 
lion. Economically Latin America provides us with irreplacable goods 
harbors many of our investments, and being integrated into ow 
economy, is one of the reasons for our major importance as the Wester 
leader. Furthermore, it is the underdeveloped area in which the chance 
for capitalism are the best. 
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Our policy has for obvious reasons pushed for stable currencies and 
no national industries (particularly petroleum). Our aid has been very 
limited and our economic policies on commodity imports have not been 
to favorable for the Latins. We have reluctantly given in to the idea 
of development banks, nor has the aid we have given been well co- 
ordinated, nor its aims well defined. 

Our political program has been no less ambiguous. Even our better 
policies have suffered the tarnish of our less fortunate moves. Aid, 
decorations, and laudatory statements about dictators, have not won 
us friends among their victims and the governments which are bound 
to succeed the despots. Use of economic and military threats, as in the 
Nixon-Caracas incidents, have done much to discredit the wiser tactics, 
as that towards Bolivia. But in all of these cases we have as yet to show 
any fullfledged enthusiasm over reform governments—an enthusiasm 
which we have unfortunately shown at frequent intervals for dicta- 
tors. (32). 

Ideologically, our main weapon has been anti-Communism and the 
threat of the cold war. This has certainly given us support from certain 
groups, but has failed in the respect of providing a clear indication as 
to goals which the bulk of the Latin American people could identify 
with. Nor has our equivocal policy on colonialism gained us many 
friends. 

We may well get our way in Latin America and turn it into a part 
of the private enterprise world, but it would be more the result of 
accident than of design. A serious economic decline in the West can have 
serious if not disastrous results on now friendly governments. Increasing 
Soviet economic competition will play a somewhat similar role, and the 
West-European and Japanese competition is already undermining our 
eading position. The internal awakening, the “revolution of rising 


expectations” will strengthen planning and public enterprise, and the 
tradition of social institutions will strengthen this aspect of the Latin- 
American transformation. 


Footnotes 


1, The French Revolution, and the resultant Napoleonic Wars, provoked these 
events. They too were the result of tensions between a changing society and 
static institutions. 

. Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Colombia. Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba, 
El Salvador, and Panama all have steel industries. 

. Some of the most famous of these parties are Radicals—Argentina, PRI— 
Mexico, APRA—Peru, PSD and PTB in Brazil, Liberals—Colombia, MNR—Bolivia, 
AD—Venezuela. 

» One classical example of this instability is the case of Peron, who, utilizing this 
dissatisfaction of the new urban classes (former peasants and small town middle 
class), maintained control in Argentina for over ten years. It is intesting to 
note that the older sections of the urban populations, both workers and middle 
class remained aloof from the Peronista movement. 

. United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, Economic Bulletin for 
Latin America Vol. III No. 2, Santiago, Chile, October 1958, p. 39. 

. Carl S. Shoup (director) ‘“‘The Fiscal System of Venezuela” The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 1959 p. 29-34. 

- Monterrey-Guadalajara in Mexico, Medelin-Cali in Columbia, Concepcion in 
Chile, Sao Paulo in Brazil. 

. Cuba, Mexico, Panama. 

. Lands belonging to the Church and Government were similarly turned over 
to large private land owning by different means. 

. From the 18th century to the 20th money wages for agriculturai labor in Mexico 
remained the same, while prices greatly increased. 
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of bringing together and training independent scholars from differen 
areas of the world to integrate such knowledge, apply it to foreig 
policy and other problems, and to research into new areas, have hardh 
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of the world will resort to social control over the economy due to limited 
nature of the surplus available for capital formation and the minima 
amounts used for consumption; that aid must be continuous and plap 
ned and if not so it will go to waste and graft. 


Such policy considerations, though not resolving all problems at on 
blow, would do much to ease the transitions in the under-develope 
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The populations and the GNP are growing rapidly. The social struc 
ture is being changed, and most Latin American countries are moving 
toward industrial societies, less dependent on the world market ani 
foreign capital. The Latifundists are on the decline as a power grow 
due to industrialization; the military are being integrated, albeit slowly, 
into the civil bureaucratic fabric of government; the Church is accom: 
modating itself to the social-economic urban-industrial revolution. What 
the world concepts of the working class and the Latin intellectuals wil 
be is as yet to be determined, and it is not certain what concessions the 
industrial entrepreneurs and the middle sectors will have to make ti 
each other and to other groups. As this development reaches a certail 
point, relations with the U.S. will assume a different nature. 

How this development will take place and what it will mean for w 
partially depends on our own attitude towards the inevitable social 
changes and the conditions under which they occur. There are many 
costly things at play. In the U.N. we have depended on Latin America 
to balance the Soviet and Afro-Asian votes. Strategically Latin Americ 
controls the Panama Canal and the Southern approaches to the USS. (31) 
many important raw materials and a population approaching 200 mil 
lion. Economically Latin America provides us with irreplacable goods 
harbors many of our investments, and being integrated into ow 
economy, is one of the reasons for our major importance as the Wester 
leader. Furthermore, it is the underdeveloped area in which the chances 
for capitalism are the best. 
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Our policy has for obvious reasons pushed for stable currencies and 
no national industries (particularly petroleum). Our aid has been very 
limited and our economic policies on commodity imports have not been 
to favorable for the Latins. We have reluctantly given in to the idea 
of development banks, nor has the aid we have given been well co- 
ordinated, nor its aims well defined. 

Our political program has been no less ambiguous. Even our better 
policies have suffered the tarnish of our less fortunate moves. Aid, 
decorations, and laudatory statements about dictators, have not won 
us friends among their victims and the governments which are bound 
to succeed the despots. Use of economic and military threats, as in the 
Nixon-Caracas incidents, have done much to discredit the wiser tactics, 
as that towards Bolivia. But in all of these cases we have as yet to show 
any fullfledged enthusiasm over reform governments—an enthusiasm 
which we have unfortunately shown at frequent intervals for dicta- 
tors. (32). 

Ideologically, our main weapon has been anti-Communism and the 
threat of the cold war. This has certainly given us support from certain 
groups, but has failed in the respect of providing a clear indication as 
to goals which the bulk of the Latin American people could identify 
with. Nor has our equivocal policy on colonialism gained us many 
friends. 

We may well get our way in Latin America and turn it into a part 
of the private enterprise world, but it would be more the result of 
accident than of design. A serious economic decline in the West can have 
serious if not disastrous results on now friendly governments. Increasing 
Soviet economic competition will play a somewhat similar role, and the 
West-European and Japanese competition is already undermining our 


leading position. The internal awakening, the “revolution of rising 
expectations” will strengthen planning and public enterprise, and the 
tradition of social institutions will strengthen this aspect of the Latin- 
American transformation. 


Footnotes 


1. The French Revolution, and the resultant Napoleonic Wars, provoked these 
events. They too were the result of tensions between a changing society and 
Static institutions. 

. Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Colombia. Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba, 
El Salvador, and Panama all have steel industries. 

. Some of the most famous of these parties are Radicals—Argentina, PRI— 
Mexico, APRA—Peru, PSD and PTB in Brazil, Liberals—Colombia, MNR—Bolivia, 
AD—Venezuela. 

. One classical example of this instability is the case of Peron, who, utilizing this 
dissatisfaction of the new urban classes (former peasants and small town middle 
class), maintained control in Argentina for over ten years. It is intesting to 
note that the older sections of the urban populations, both workers and middle 
class remained aloof from the Peronista movement. 

. United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, Economic Bulletin for 
Latin America Vol. III No. 2, Santiago, Chile, October 1958, p. 39. 

. Carl S. Shoup (director) ‘“‘The Fiscal System of Venezuela” The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 1959 p. 29-34. 

- Monterrey-Guadalajara in Mexico, Medelin-Cali in Columbia, Concepcion in 
Chile, Sao Paulo in Brazil. 

. Cuba, Mexico, Panama. 

. Lands belonging to the Church and Government were similarly turned over 
to large private land owning by different means. 

. From the 18th century to the 20th money wages for agricultural labor in Mexico 
remained the same, while prices greatly increased. 
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- Mexico (1915), Guatemala (1952), Bolivia (1953), and Cuba (1959). 


. Lucio Mendieta y Nunez, “An Objective Balance of the Mexican Revolutior 
“Combate” June 6, 1959. 


. With the exception of nationalized mines and petroleum (a minority) ne 
all the mining and oil enterprises are foreign owned. 


. Various studies on Latin America and the European Market done by the Uni 
ed Nations and the Organization of American States indicate that there may 
serious consequences for the Latin American Economies through the rise 
the European Common Market. Coffee, sugar, cotton, cacao, bananas, and cCoppe: 
main commodities for most Latin American countries are threatened by p 
ferential treatment to be given to African countries. 


. In the 1930’s many commodity agreements existed. Today only four: whed 
and sugar in which the U.S. is a member, and tin and coffee exist. 


. From the Latin American viewpoint 44% of their exports went to the US 
and 49%of their imports came from the U.S. 
This balance in favor of the U.S. makes Latin America even more dependent 
upon our investments and aid. 


- 1955 U.S. Share of Latin American Mineral and Agricultural Products: 
Product (in per cent of total product): 
Zinc 68 Copper 59 Bananas 37 Tobacco 
Lead 62 Nitrates 41 Cacao 60 Crude Wood 
Iron 62 Tin 25 Coffee 69 art @ 
Chromites 60 Petrol 24 Cane sugar 41 
(Source: ECLA Bulletin March 1959). 


. Not only are institutional changes, like the market area, important, but th 
new agricultural revolution in Europe is increasing production. New method 
are being introduced, area of land tilled is increasing, use of fertilizer h 
climbed rapidly, and the introduction of tractors is making the farmers more de 
pendent on commercial products. 


. A good example of this is Colombia, one of the rapidly growing industrializin 
countries—there the 1953 census of manufactures showed that 50 per cent of the 
20,000 industrial firms had 3 or less employees and accounted for 2% 
the industrial output. 

Anti-trust legislation does not exist in Latin America. 

. Period 1948-50 and 1957-59 from an unpublished preparatory study for US 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations “U.S. Business and Labor in Lati 
America” Washington DC January 22, 1960. 

. John J. Johnson “Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of the 
Middle Sectors” Stanford, California, 1958, for extensive discussion ani 
excellent bibliography. 

Victor Alba “Combate” Issues No. 2 to 6 September 1958 to June 1959. 


. After the Peruvian APRA, Liberal-labor party. 


. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico it is very important; in Chile, Peru, Vene 
zuela, Central America, Dominican Republic it controls the more importaml 
sectors of the economy. For further information see U.S. Department 0 
Commerce “U.S. Investments in Latin American Economy” Washington 195. 
Bernard Goodman “The Political Economy of Private International Investment” 
“Economic Development and Cultural Change’’ Volume V No. 3 April 193 
Contains a good bibliography of government documents announcing this 
of U.S. policy. 

. Former head of Gas del Estado. 

. Amortized over 20 years 1.78 billion. 

. By boycott, withdrawal and refusal of investments. 


. The military coup in France related to both the break up of the French ce 
lonial Empire and the weakness of the French political institutions is a grav 
sign of imbalance, whose outcome is far from decided. 


. The military strategic value of these ‘areas in the missile period is questionable 
but the political control over economically strategic areas is very important 
especially since military reprisals for economic acts against any major powe! 
would mean world suicide. 


- The collection of “love-notes” of our Ambassadors to Perez-Jiminez, Samoz 
Batista, Trujilo etc., as well as the fond embrace of Franco by our Presiden! 
are well known among the Latins. 





merican investment in Cuba 


by Donald Villarejo 


Editors comment: Donald Villarejo’s article presents some of the vital 
background information on Cuba which has not been presented in the 
press. In the light of recent developments on the island, an adequate 
understanding of the role of U.S. investment in the Cuban economy 
provides a useful key to grasping the full significance of the Cuban 
revolution. 


More than half of our best arable land is in foreign hands; in Oriente, 
the most extensive province in Cuba, the lands of the United Fruit Co. 
and the West Indies Sugar Co. stretch unbroken from the north to the 
south shore.” (1) 


The sugar industry 


Cuba’s economy is dominated by sugar. (2) With one out of four 
workers either harvesting raw cane or working in the island’s sugar 
mills, the little country produces close to one-fifth of the world’s cane 
sugar supply. (3) Because sugar is overproduced on a world-wide scale, 
exports from each country are controlled through the International 
Sugar Agreement. The most recent meeting of the International Sugar 
Council, governing body for the Agreement, placed Cuba’s quota at 


aniie2,092,510 metric tons. (4) However, exports of the commodity from 


Cuba to the United States are not covered by this agreement. Instead, 
the United States Sugar Act regulates trade between the U.S. and 
Cuba. (5) Under the terms of this act, the U.S. Congress sets the quota 
for Cuban exports to the United States. This fact of unilateral action 
by the U.S. in establishing Cuba’s share of the vast American market 
has been a sore spot in U.S.-Cuban relations. 


“Your excellency should not lose sight of the fact that whereas Cuba 
has to negotiate every beneficial modification of the tariff, the Ameri- 
can Government is free to change at will, disregarding our historical 
rights, the size of the Cuban sugar quota. In so far as Cuba is concerned, 
the quota system has only served to limit our sugar exports to the 
United States. It should be taken into consideration that in the two 
modifications of the Sugar Act so far, the increases obtained by other 
supply areas have been granted at the expense of Cuba’s share of the 
increased consumption...” (6) 

The 1959 quota for U.S. consumption (9,231,279 tons) was divided as 
follows: (7) 


Sugar quota (tons) Percent 





4,534,393 49.1 

3,437,582 37.2 

980,000 10.6 

Other foreign areas 279,304 3.1 


Total 9,231,279 100.0 
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TABLE I—AMERICAN CONTROLLED SUGAR CENTRALS 


Rank Central Prod. (756) Controlling Company 


Moron 972,888 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica Del Golfo 
Delicias 970,264 Cuban American Sugar Corp. 
Jaronu 881,387 American Sugar Refining Co. 
Manati 862,216 Manati Sugar Co. 

Vertientes 766,470 Cia. Azucarera Vertientes-Camaguey 
Stewart 761,857 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Chaperra 681,942 Cuban American Sugar Corp. 
Hershey 614,078 Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. (a) 
Violeta 576,406 Central Violeta Sugar Co. 

Preston 561,762 United Fruit Co. 

Cunugua 562,720 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Baragua 547,078 Punta Alegre Sugar Corp. 
Miranda 514,915 West Indies Sugar Co. 

Francisco 506,659 Francisco Sugar Co. 

Boston 451,647 United Fruit Co. 

Lugareno 434,331 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica Del Golfo 
Jatibonico 374,952 Compania Cubana 

Elia 373,712 Francisco Sugar Co. 

Palma 372,377 West Indies Sugar Co. 

Estrella 350,481 Cia. Azucarera Vertientes-Camaguey 
Agromonto 338,943 Cia. Azucarera Vertientes-Camaguey 
Conchita 313,500 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Macereno 306,714 Punta Alegre Sugar Corp. 

Alava 299,116 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Perseverancia 293,919 Central Perseverancia 

Alto Cedro 286,664 West Indies Sugar Co. 

Jobabo 282,787 Compania Cubana 

Cespedes 270,881 Cia. Azucarero Cespedes 

Tuinucu 269,980 New Tuinucu Sugar Co. 

San Antonio 268,560 Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. (a) 
Florida 262,226 Punta Alegre Sugar Corp. 
Horemiguero 260,148 Central Horemiguero 

Rosario 233,252 Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. (a) 
Mercedes 230,535 Cia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Santa Ana 233,404 West Indies Sugar Co. 

Mercedita 190,184 Cuban American Sugar Corp. 
Soledad 176,080 Guantanamo Sugar Co. 

La Francia 152,286 Central La Francia 

Ermita 147,213 Central Ermita 

Los Canos 139,854 Guantanamo Sugar Co. 

Isabel 119,049 Guantanamo Sugar Co. 

La Vega 117,661 New Tuinucu Sugar Co. 


17,331,098 


(a) Company was liquidated in late 1958. Properties were sold ti 
Chiriqui Sugar Mills which is more than 50% owned by Juli 
Lobo y Olavarria. Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1958 

Rank is position among Cuba’s 161 sugar mills according to 195 

sugar output. Production figures are bags of 250 Sp. Ibs. each 

Source: Manual of Sugar Companies, Farr and Co., 1958 





ince Cuban sugar production for the 1959 season totalled 5,800,000 tons, 
exports to the U.S. accounted for some 59% of the crop. 

Cuba’s production is organized around the island’s 161 mills. These 
raw sugar mills are called centrals and are, in fact, the centers of 
activity during the harvesting season. The typical plantation owns 
railroad lines which feed the raw cane from the vast lands it controls 
to the central to be ground. A breakdown of the American controlled 
entrals is given in Table I. (9) As can be seen from the table, U.S. 
ompanies control nine of the ten largest centrals and twenty-one of 
the thirty largest. In fact, the U.S.-controlled centrals produce about 
40% of the island’s sugar. (10) In Table II, production and acreage 
figures are given by company since, as can be seen in Table I, the 
arger companies own several centrals. It should be pointed out that the 
igures given are actual output and do not indicate full capacity. It has 
been estimated that American controlled mills represent 54% of the 
total grinding capacity of all the island’s mills. (11) 

The acreage figures given in Table II indicate the pattern of land 
ownership in Cuba. Whereas the average holding of the 161,000 Cuban 
arms is 139 acres, (12) the major sugar companies own vast plantations 
or latifundia. In fact, only 1.4% of the farms control 47% of the land (13) 


TABLE II—AMERICAN CONTROLLED SUGAR COMPANIES 
ompany Production (sh. tons) Acreage 
1956a 1958 


ia. Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 381,840 465,460a 390,000 
uban American Sugar Corp. 233,560 282,400 429,000 
ia. Azucarera Vertientes-Camaguey 184,560 202,000 263,350 
merican Sugar Refining Co. 183,080 300,000 
Vest Indies Sugar Co. 178,410 299,000b 
unta Alegre Sugar Corp. 141,470 189,310a 114,354 
uban Atlantic Sugar Co. (c) 141,460 83,000 
nited Fruit Co. 128,466 157,831 250,000d 
Francisco Sugar Co. 111,600 139,010a 158,680b 
109,300 131,220a 208,000b 

ompania Cubana 83,378 100,270a 240,944b 
entral Violeta Sugar Co. 73,068 92,990a 60,000 
uantanamo Sugar Co. 55,140 67,318a 45,000 
New Tuinucu Sugar Co. 49,139 
entral Perseverancia 37,259 
ompania Azucarera Cespedes 34,338 62,000 
ontral Horemiguero 32,978 35,616 
entral La Francia 19,305 36,080 
entral Ermita 18,661 9,200 








2,984,224 
Figures published in term of Sp. lbs. The numbers given in 
the table are based on the conversion 1 short ton-1972.1 Sp. Ib. 
Figure for 1958. Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 
Company was liquidated in late 1958. Properties were sold to 
Chiriqui Sugar Mills which is more than 50% owned by Julio 
Lobo y Olavarria. Moody’s Industrial Mannual, 1958 
Figure for 1960. New York Times, Apr. 6, 1960. 

Sources: Manual of Sugar Companies, Farr and Co., 1958 

Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 (1958 production figures) 
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and, in addition, many thousands of Cuba’s agricultural workers ow 
no land whatsoever. It is these inequities that have provoked dema 
for agrarian reform and laid the basis for charges of “imperialism 
against the United States. 


Other U.S. investments 


While sugar represents the major sector of U.S. investments in th 
island, more dollars of U.S. capital have flowed into non-sugar ind 
tries than into the sugar industry itself. Estimates of total U.S. invest 
ment in Cuba range from $700 million to more than one billion dolla 
The variance of such estimates is caused by differences in valuation g 
property, rather than a basic lack of knowledge of investments. In 19% 
an official of the National Bank of Cuba placed the value of U.S. invest 
ment at $1,000,000,000. (14) Tables III and IV present, respectively, 
partial list of the dollar value of investment by company and a listing « 
U.S. owned operations in Cuba. Both tables do not include the suga 
industry. 


TABLE III—PARTIAL LIST OF U.S. INVESTMENTS 
Company 
American and Foreign Power Co. 
Moa Bay Mining Co. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
Nickel Processing Corp. 
Esso Standard Oil 
Shell Oil Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
The Nitrogen Co. 
Texaco 
Firestone Int’l. 
Reynolds Int’l. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


$511,500,00 


Source: New York Times, Nov. 16, 1958 


TABLE IV—U.8. COMPANIES OPERATING IN CUBA 
(Partial List) 
Cuban Company U.8. Parent Company 
Cia. Cubana de Electricidad (a) American and Foreign Power Co 
Cia. De Levedura Fleischmann (b) Standard Brands, Inc. 
La Cia. Cuban de Cemento 
Portland (c) Lone Star Cement Co. 
Crusellas y Compania (d) Colgate Palmolive Co. 
Cuba California Iol. Co. (e) Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Cuban Air Products Corp. Air Reduction Co. 
Cuban Gulf Oil Co. (f) Gulf Oil Corp. 
Cuban Telephone Co. (g) Int. Tel. and Tel. 
Cuban Tobacco Co. (h) American Tobacco Co. 
Cuban Transatlantic Radio Corp. Radio Corp. of America 
Fabrica Nacional de Pinturas Glidden Co. 
(continued on facing page) 
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oa Bay Mining Co. Freeport Sulphur Co. MAT AT 
icaro Nickel Co. (i) Freeport Sulphur Co. in Cubo 
ickel Processing Corp. (j) National Lead Co. 

Radio Corp. of Cuba Int. Tel. and Tel. 

Sabates, S. A. (k) Procter and Gamble 


(1) 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. (1) 
oca Cola Co. (m) 
ethlehem Steel Corp. (n) 
uban American Oil Co. 
uban Venezuelan Vot. Trust (0) 


(p) 
Trans-Cuba Oil Co. 


Cia. Cuban supplies over 90% of the electric power distributed 
publicly in Cuba. Moody’s Public Utility Manual, 1959 
Owns yeast producing plant in Cuba. Moody’s Industrials, 1959 


Employs about 666 persons in the province of Pinar del Rio. 
Directorio Industrial Banco de Fomento Agricola e Industrial de 
Cuba, Havana, 1954 

Employs about 850 persons in Havana. Ibid. 

Holds concession rights to 615,931 acres in Cuba. 

Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 


Companies hold concession rights in Cuba. Ibid. 


Controls virtually all telephones on the island. Long distance lines 
between Cuba and Florida are owned by American Telephone 
Telegraph. Moody’s Public Utility Manual, 1959 


Owns real estate and tobacco growing plantations in Cuba. 
Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 


Company owns nickel deposits in Cuba. Ibid. 


Employs about 1,835 persons in Oriente Province. Directorio In- 
dustrial Banco de Fomento Agricola e Industrial de Cuba, Havana, 
1954 


Employs about 540 persons in Havana. Ibid. 

Company owns plant in Cuba. Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 
Company operates three plants in Cuba. Ibid. 

Company owns ore properties on Oriente. Ibid. 


Management trust agreed to by 24 companies holding concession 
rights to 15,417,676 acres in Cuba. Farm out agreements have 
yeen made with Trans-Cuba Oil Co., among others, to spend 
$21,000,000 for exploration for oil. Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 


Held about 35,000 acre cattle ranch prior to confiscation by Castro 
Government, New York Times, Nov. 15, 1959. 





Interlocking directors 


The major policy decisions of a corporation are made by the com 
pany’s board of directors which is elected by the shareholders of 
company, and which, therefore, represents the will of the stockholde 
It is of considerable interest that the directors of the major U.S. com 
panies operating in Cuba form a tightly knit group: many persons ar 
directors of two or more of these corporations. Table V presents a lig 
of these interlocking directors together with a listing of interlocks bh 
tween such companies and the major New York financial houses. Th 
conclusion to be reached from this table is that the network of inter 
locking directors is exceedingly complex, representing, perhaps, 
overlapping of financial interests. The net effect is to place in the hang 
of a small group of people decisions which are vital to Cuba’s economi 
life. Just as the U.S. Government is free to regulate the flow of suga 
from Cuba to the mainland, and thereby control the lifeblood of 
island, so too a relatively small group of American businessmen hay 
in their grasp vast economic power by the mere act of making busines 
decisions. 


TABLE V—INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 
Name Company (a) 


A. M. Falla Alvarez Central Violeta Sugar Co. 
Compania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
G. F. Beal Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 
J. H. Schroder Banking Corp. (b) 
B. R. Braga Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 
Cespedes Sugar Co. 
G. A. Braga Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 
Cespedes Sugar Co. 
J. H. Schroder Banking Corp. (b) 
New Tuinucu Sugar Co. 
W. G. Dunnington Colgate Palmolive Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Hanover Bank (Trustee) (b) 
B. D. Forster Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 
A. S. Falla Central Violeta Sugar Co. 
Compania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr. Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 
Partner: Sullivan and Cromwell (c) 
E. H. Leavey Lone Star Cement 
Int. Tel. and Tel. 
J. L. Loeb Compania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Trans-Cuba Oil Co. 


Partner: C. M. Loeb, Rhoades and Co. (0%. 


A. C. Long Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Texaco 
(continued on facing page) 





TABLE V (continued) 
. W. Michel Compania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Partner: C. M. Loeb, Rhoades and Co. (b) 


_ J. P. Malone Manati Sugar Co. 
Francisco Sugar Co. 


ans, R. Milbank Manati Sugar Co. 


Francisco Sugar Co. 
. A Nichols Cuban American Sugar Co. 
Trans-Cuba Oil Co. 
S. De J. Osborne Lone Star Cement 
United Fruit Co. 
R. S. Perkins Int. Tel. and Tel. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
First National City Bank (b) 
. L. Pierson Int. Tel. and Tel. 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar Co. 
.B. Rionda Francisco Sugar Co. 
Cespedes Sugar Co. 
New Tuinucu Sugar Co. 
. B. Sargent Lone Star Cement 
American and Foreign Power 
Manufacturers Trust (b) 
United Fruit Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Lone Star Cement 
Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
. M. Williams Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Texaco 


(a) Director of Company listed unless otherwise indicated 

(b) Two or more Directors of Company are also directors of 
companies operating in Cuba. See also Table VI.—Indirect 
Interlocks 
Law firm in which the late John Foster Dulles was a law 
partner. 
See also Norris Darrell, Table VI—Indirect Interlocks 

Sources: Poor’s Register of Directors and Executives, 1960 
Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 


In the light of this situation Cuba has taken a major step in challeng- 
ing what Cubans believe to be U.S. supremacy in her economic life. To 
he average Cuban the facts of American investment are commonplace. 
hus it was that Cubans destroyed many of the American-owned tele- 
hone booths in protest during the last moments of Batista’s rule, 
signifying the attitude of many Cubans. This attitude is evident in the 
following Cuban comment on U.S. investment: 

“At the time when North American investments in Cuba had reached 
heir top level, when according to official estimates they surpassed the 
jillion dollar mark, the cash funds actually sent to Cuba amounted to 
much less than those estimates. A well known American economist has 
sstimated the amount of capital actually exported to this country at 
some 500 millions of dollars. It can be concluded that, calculated on 
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that basis, more than half of the value of the North American property 
located in Cuban territory represents reinvested profits. Most of th 
present North American investments in Cuba, particularly in the sugar 
industry, have been amortized, and liberal profits made afterwards 
since many years ago. In the last fifteen years the North Americap 
investments in Cuba aggregated 700 million dollars, of which 548 mil. 
lions were sent back to the country of origin of the respective investors 
and 163 millions were reinvested in ours. Summarizing, North American 
investments in Cuba have always been characterized by their extremely 
lucrative returns .. . The Revolutionary Government admits that North 
American capital investments have positively contributed to the material 
advancement of our country; but it cannot help pointing out that thog 
investments have also contributed to give the Cuban economy a seni- 
colonial character, evidenced by its absolute subordination to our sugar 
production, the inefficiency of the agricultural production to fill ow 
own consumption requirements, and by the advantageous position of 
many foreign industrial products when they compete with their Cuba 
counterparts.” (15) 


TABLE VI.—INDIRECT INTERLOCKS 


Name Company (a) 
H. C. Alexander Standard Brands, Inc. 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
T. M. Bancroft United Fruit Co. 
Hanover Bank (Trustee) 
F. H. Brandi Colgate Palmolive Co. 
Dillon, Read and Co. (b) 
J. F. Brownlee American Sugar Refining Co. 
Chase Manhatten Bank 
Partner: J. H. Whitney and Co. 
J. T. Cahill Radio Corp. of America 
W. R. Grace and Co. 
Charles Cain, Jr. Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 
Sr. V.P.: Chase Manhatten Bank 
J. B. Clark Standard Brands, Inc. 
Hanover Bank (Trustee) 
Norris Darrell J. H. Schroder Banking Corp. 
Partner: Sullivan and Cromwell (c) 
R. R. Deupree Procter and Gamble 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
Clarence Francis Air Reduction Co. 
Lehman Corp. 
Charles D’W. Gibson Air Reduction Co. 
J. H. Schroder Banking Corp. 
J. E. Gowen American Sugar Refining Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Basil Hwoschinsky Manati Sugar Co. 
Sr. V.P.: Hanover Bank 
Francis Kernan Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Partner: White, Weld and Co. 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 
Partner: Brown Bros. Harriman and Co. 





Hugh Knowlton 


Robert Lehman 


R. A. Lovett 


P. E. Manhein 
J. A. Martino 
M. J. Millard 


T. G. Montague 


J. K. Olyphant, Jr. 


Cc. J. C. Quinn 

Avery Rockefeller 

David Rockefeller 

G. S. Rockefeller 

W. S. S. Rodgers 
. C. Schmidt 

J. E. Toulmin 


G. G. Walker 


. K. Whiteford 


Knight Woolley 


TABLE VI (continued) VILLAREJO: 


Int. Tel. and Tel. American 
investment 


Partner: Kuhn, Loeb and Co. sn 
United Fruit Co. 

Lehman Bros. 

Lehman Corp. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Rockefeller Foundation 

Partner: Brown Bros. Harriman and Co. 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar Co. 
Lehman Bros. 

National Lead Co. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Compania Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo 
Partner: C. M. Loeb, Rhoades and Co. 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Bank of New York 

United Fruit Co. 

Hanover Bank (Trustee) 

Manati Sugar Co. 

Partner: J. & W. Seligman Co. 

Air Reduction Co. 

J. H. Schroder Banking Corp. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 

Chase Manhatten Bank 

Ltd. Part.: Clark, Dodge and Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Empire Trust Co. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Partner: J. H. Whitney and Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

First National Bank (Boston) 

American and Foreign Power Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

American Sugar Refining Co. 

Irving Trust Co. 

Procter and Gamble 

Gulf Oil 

Mellon National Bank 

Air Reduction Co. 

Partner: Brown Bros. Harriman and Co. 


(a) Director of company listed unless otherwise indicated 


(b) The firm of Dillon, Read and Co. has supplied many leading 
government officials over the years. Most notable are: 
James Forrestal—Secretary of Defense under Truman 
C. Douglas Dillon—Under-Secretary of State, Eisenhower 


Admin. 


(c) Law firm in which John Foster Dulles was partner. See also 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr—Table V—Direct Interlocks 

Sources: Poor’s Register of Directors and Executives, 1960 
Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1959 
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- “The Nation”, Jan. 17, 1959. Excerpt from talk by Fidel Castro. 


2. Sugar accounts for 80% of Cuba’s exports; also accounts for 30 per cent of 

Cuban national income. “International Economic Survey, Cuba”, Chemica 
Corn Exchange Bank, December, 1956. 
About 5,000,000 acres of land is under cultivation in Cuba. Of this total, Close 
to 3,000,000 are in cane so that close to 60% of Cuba’s producing farmland is 
ig to cane production. “Sugar: Facts and Figures”, U.S. Sugar Com. 
cil, 4 

3. “Report on Cuba”, International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, 1951. 

6. “New York Times”, November 14, 1959. Excerpt from note delivered to Am. 
bassador Bonsal from Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa. 

7. “New York Times”, November 1, 1959. 

8. “New York Times”, May 24, 1959. 

9 


. All of the companies listed in Tables I and II are listed as American owned 
and controlled in “Manual of Sugar Companies’, Farr and Co., 1958. 


10. As shown in Table I, the centrals which are U.S. controlled produced 17,331,0% 
bags of 250 Sp. lbs. Total Cuban production for the year was 41,249,488 bags 
of 250 Sp. lbs. Thus, the share produced by American controlled companies was 
41.9%. ““Manual of Sugar Companies”, Farr and Co., 1958. 


“Encyclopedia Britannica’, 1956. Estimate is for the year 1949 when 173 mills 
were operating. At the present time, only 161 mills are in operation. 


12. “Cuba”, Pan American Union, 1955, Washington, D.C. 


13. “Memorial del Censo Agricola Nacional: 1946”, Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Havana, 1951. 


14. “‘New York Times”, November 16, 1958. 
15. Same as ref. 6 above. 
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Education: 


N.S.A.—student voice of the 
Silent Generation 


by Lawrence Landry 


Editors comment: Under the general heading of “Education” in this 
issue of New University Thought there are two articles. The first article 
in the series analyzes the only national organization of American 
students—the U.S. National Students Association. The following article, 
“Higher education, the price,” presents some of the economic factors 
affecting students in American colleges and universities. 


Since the Jacobs Report (1), a study of the values and attitudes of 
college students, the current student generation has been characterized 
successively as silent, self-centered, materialistic, realistically idealistic, 
and security minded. These attributes have been assigned both as a 
comparison with the politically involved students of the 30’s and 40's, 
and as an analysis of the current life of college students. These quali- 
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ties, however, have derived from the trajectory of individuals, largely 
ignoring the group life which students construct for themselves. 

Our purpose is to analyze one aspect of student group life, the 
largest and most representative American student organization—the 
United States National Student Association (USNSA). We ask three 
questions: 


What are the policies that underlie the actions of USNSA? 
How representative is USNSA of the American Student? 
Is USNSA equipped to deal with the problems facing students? 


We examine these questions by presenting: (1) A brief description 
of USNSA’s history, structure, and overall purpose; and (2) a specific 
wi case study of USNSA in action in the desegregation sub-commissions 
Sf and workshops of the 1959 National Congress. 


USNSA was founded by representatives of some 350 colleges and 
universities meeting at the University of Wisconsin in the summer of 
1947. Its membership was, to a great degree, composed—as were most 
colleges and universities at that time—of veterans of the Second World 
War. These students, both veterans and non-veterans, were imbued 
with a sense of right and wrong, which unfortunately seldom occurs 
without the traumatic precedent of a major disaster. With a rising 
number of college students, the increasing recognition of the importance 
of these students to society and the deepening involvement of Americans 
in the international student movement, it became obvious that the 
United States needed a national organization which would be represen- 
tative of the country’s entire student community in a changing world. 
The organization has steadily grown and is now composed of some 400 
American colleges and universities. 

The basic unit in USNSA is the student body on the campus. The 
student government is the principal channel through which the Asso- 
ciation reaches the student population. The policies and programs of 
USNSA are usually carried out by a committee of the campus student 
government. 

All policies and programs of USNSA are voted on by the annual 
National Student Congress. Each member school may send one to seven 
voting delegates to the meeting, according to the school population. 
Emergency policies may be enacted by the National Executive Com- 
mittee (N.E.C.). Each member school belongs to one of the twenty 
regions of USNSA, which have their own constitutions, officers, and 
programs of intercollegiate cooperation. Each region, in turn, has one 
or two representatives on the N.E.C. which meets twice a year to review 
the operations of the Association and to hear reports from the National 
Staff. 

The National Staff is made up of five elected national officers and 
appointed administrative personnel. The national officers are Presi- 
dent, International Affairs Vice-President, National Affairs Vice-Presi- 
dent, and two program Vice-Presidents who work under the National 
Affairs Vice-President. These officers are elected for one-year terms 
and take a year’s leave of absence from their studies to serve in 
their respective capacities. The President is the official spokesman for 
the organization and is responsible for general operations, while re- 
search, action, and programming for the organization is divided between 
the National and International Vice-Presidents. The Program Vice- 
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Presidents travel around the country and provide assistance and advis 
to local student governments and USNSA committees. 


USNSA is financed through membership dues, special foundatiggare 


grants, the sale of publications, and miscellaneous grants. 
Set out in the Preamble to the Constitution of USNSA are the go 
toward which it desires to work: 


“To maintain academic freedom and student rights 

—To stimulate and improve democratic student government 

—to develop better education standards and facilities 

—to improve student cultural, social, and physical welfare 

—to promote international understanding and fellowship 

—to guarantee to all people, because of their inherent dignity 4 
individuals, equal rights and possibilities for primary, secondary 3 
higher education, regardless of sex, race, religion, political belie’ 
or economic circumstances, to foster the recognition of the rights 2 
responsibilities of students to the school, the community, humani 
and God.” 

To realize these ends, the USNSA has passed many resolution 
which show an appreciation of the basic problems of our society. 
have, for example, insitituted Academic Freedom Week, a yearj 
observance which has promoted ideas and action in this area. 
Human Relations Seminar and area conferences in the South hay 
gone far in acquainting students with the problems of desegregatio 
USNSA has also represented the American student at internation: 
meetings of students and before national bodies, notably committees . 
the United States Congress. 

USNSA, by making a student body of some sort a prerequisite tf 
membership in the organization, has laid the foundation for the fo 
mation of student governments on campuses which might otherwis 
have been without this vital organ of student opinion. It has also dom 
much, by way of resolutions passed at the Congress, to rectify 
of the deficiencies in areas where students and student government 
could be active. Thus, the USNSA has called for participation d 
students in academic, administrative, co-curricular and other areas ¢ 
university life. Through the “Student Bill of Responsibilities 4 
Rights,” USNSA has gone far in delineating those freedoms which ar 
necessary for a student as well as for a student government. 

The programs and policies of USNSA have commanded the resp 
of students and national leaders in this country and abroad. However. 
the fact remains that many students are denied their academic freedom 
that they suffer economic hardships, that many students do not parti 
cipate in the life of the university community, that many students 2 
apathetic and indifferent to the problems facing our country; yet the: 
same students and student governments are members of USNSA. 

This paradox between the basic policy and the actual state of affai 
in USNSA is, in this author’s judgement, the result of a fundamentafi 
inconsistency in the structure of USNSA and a misunderstanding @ 
the role of the student in our society. 


In order for a school to affiliate with USNSA, it is required to adopt 
the national and regional constitutions, accept the by-laws and pay 
dues. However it is not necessary for a school to adopt the Basic Policy 
Declarations of USNSA in order to gain membership. These declaration 
are the fundamental statements of USNSA on the major issues facing 
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American students. The effect of this omission is that there are no 
lear goals which might unify students around a program; that there 
are no clear directives for the bureaucracy; that the regional and na- 
jonal meetings are thus devoted to re-arguing basic policy, rather than 
o discussion of concrete activities. The frustration and eventual dis- 
interest on the part of the delegates who have seen that nothing is 
accomplished, leads to an undermining of their allegiance to the or- 
ganization and to its leadership. On the basis of this experience, leader- 
hip seminars are organized where students purportedly learn leader- 
ship. Since, however, there is no clearly accepted policy, the leadership 
seminars, as Well as the leadership ability they are designed to develop, 
come to naught. 

; Even when the USNSA Congress mandates a particular line of 
action, the channels of communication between the student body and 
SNSA frequently work to defeat the implementation of such a man- 
date. For, if a student government is not required to affirm the fun- 
damental and continuing policies of USNSA—f, in fact, it disagrees with 
these policies and the mandates which result therefrom—one cannot 
expect action in accordance with the organization’s directives. Further- 
more, a group of students on a particular campus who might wish to 
execute the mandate are precluded from doing so by the by-law which 
Bouts all USNSA agencies under the control of local student government. 
& The relationship of the internal structure of USNSA to the local 
student government not only places constraints upon the effectiveness 
of the program of USNSA on the local campus, but also harms the 
quality of the delegation which represents the students at the National 
Congress. The processes by which delegates and alternates may be sent 
to the National Congress from the local college is specified in the 
onstitution: 


‘Delegates and alternate delegates from member student bodies 
Mwho are either elected by their entire student body or selected by the 
democratically constituted student government of their entire student 
ee 

The problem is whether the delegates to the Congress are really 
representative of their student bodies, and whether they are equipped 
to deal with the problems which USNSA must cope if it is to be an effec- 
tive means for student action. While there are no available statistics on 
how students are elected to Student government, it has been the author’s 
experience that campus elections are, more often than not, popularity 
contests rather than elections based upon issues. If these student 
iBgovernments then select USNSA delegates, the chances are that the 
delegates will be chosen on the basis of popularity rather than upon 
their knowledge of issues. A campus-wide election for delegates to 
USNSA also does not guarantee that the most qualified persons will be 
selected, but it does allow an open campaign on USNSA’s program and 
its role in our society (2). 

The problem of adequate representation both at the local student 
governments and at congresses of USNSA has further ramifications 
which run deeper than the elections themselves. These ramifications 
reveal a basic shortcoming in both the American educational system 
and the lack of comprehension of that shortcoming by the leadership 
f° USNSA. This is the problem of finances. To be a member of student 
government is a luxury which many students, even in our affluent 
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society, simply cannot afford. Students without scholarships, fellow. 
ships, or family support, and even many with such support, must spend 
much of their time working. This fact not only opens student govern. 
ments throughout the country to the charge of being unrepresentative 
but also makes USNSA, which holds its National Congress at the most 
inconvenient time of the year for working students (final weeks ¢ 
August and early September) particularly susceptible to such a charge 

It is evident, therefore, that while USNSA has passed many resoly. 
tions which demonstrate a keen insight into the problems of our time 
its internal structure has been the main stumbling block against th: 
realization of these resolutions and has resulted in an organization 
affiliated with student governments which are not necessarily in agree. 
ment with the fundamental policies of the organization; whose deleg:- 
tions consist of students who may or may not be representive of the 
entire student body but who are, most likely, “popular” students with 
sufficient money to participate; and, finally, an organization which 
cannot effectively communicate to students at large except through 
a friendly student government. 

To cite one instance of the way in which these problems manifest 
themselves in the actual operations of USNSA, we shall examine the 
activity of the desegregation workshops and sub-commissions at the 
1959 National Congress. 

The initial workshop at which the author was present was situated 
in a small seminar room and attended by twelve people. By the end of 
the second workshop, the group was meeting in an auditorium, th 
attendance had grown to nearly two hundred people, and the discussion 
which was taking place had received national attention (3). Two reasons 
are prominent in accounting for this: Prior to the Congress, USNSA hai 
held a series of conferences on the subject of desegregation in the South 
and had also sponsored a Human Relations Seminar just before th 
Congress on the University of Illinois Campus. Many of the people who 
attended the Seminar were also delegates to the Congress and continuei 
to display their interest in desegregation by attending the workshop 
and sub-commissions. This group formed the dominant view at the 


Congress regarding the policies and programs of USNSA on desegreg2§ j 


tion. The Human Relations Seminar was composed of Negro and white 
students from Northern schools, who had dealt with the problems 
human relations in desegregated schools, and of Southern students, both 
Negro and white, who had discussed the problem of desegregation in 
Southern schools. The second reason for the increase in attention ani 
attendance was the presence of liberal Northern students, white Southem 
segregationisis, and a group of Southern Negro students, some of whom 
were to be leaders in the current sit-in protests in the South. The com- 
bination of these opposing elements undoubtedly attracted many dele 
gates. 

The segregationist element consisted mainly of students from the 
Carolinas, Alabama and Florida. Their presence, from the start, lent an 
almost bizarre quality to the proceedings. There was, for example, the 
following incident: 

A girl, who seemed to have assumed that everyone in the workshop 
was intent on working toward desegregation, asked a South Carolin 
delegate what students were doing at his school “to work for desegrega- 
tion.” He replied that they were doing “everything in our power t0 
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prevent desegregation.” The statement brought a roar of laughter 
from the people present, and made him and his circle the objects of 
continuing persuasion and attention. People from the North and South 
seemed to assume that it was their appointed duty to convert each 
other. A white girl from the Northern school, who thought she was 
making ‘great progress” in getting one of the Southern segregationists 
88H io see her view on the subject, was sadly disappointed when this 
iu. same student refused to speak to her after she engaged in casual 
Me conversation with a Negro student. On still another occasion during the 
tm debate, a resolution was being offered in which it was proposed to com- 
100 mend the NAACP on its work for the last 50 years. The same student 
‘who had stated that it was the avowed intent of his student body to 
8B prevent segregation used the attention he had received as an argument 
the against the resolution. In relating his supposed humiliation, he said: 
“When I walk down the street, people point to me and say, there goes 
a segregationist . . . I’ve had enough. If this resolution is passed, I'll 
igh walk out of this Congress.’”’ The resolution was subsequently defeated 
when it was said that its passage would hinder the work of USNSA in 
esi the South. Here we see the contradiction between USNSA policy and 
the its non-acceptance by many of the delegates. 
thi?’ The Negro students in the workshops and sub-commissions were 
from well-known Negro colleges such as Fisk, Southern and Hampton. 
tel These students, plus white and Negro students from the Northern 
| O schools were generally put in the position of opposing the segregation- 
the ists and their sympathizers. 
ion This group of students advocated direct political activity by USNSA, 
OH such as the Youth March to Washington held in 1959. They envisioned 
aM this activity as both demonstrative of direct support by American 
ith students to the historic Supreme Court decision of 1954, and as encour- 
th agement to students to demonstrate their convictions locally. 
vho The effect of the intermingling of these three groups can be graphic- 
1ed§ ally demonstrated by examining their respective voting records in the 
OME desegregation workshops. It should be noted, however, that there were 
tht people in both workshops and sub-commissions who were essentially 
g2B independent of the three groups, but because of their small size did 
ite not affect the voting on any particular issue and are, therefore, excluded 
of from this analysis. 
ath For the sake of convenience, these three groups will be referred to 
as Moderates—people attending the Seminar; Liberals—Negro students 
from the South and Negro and white students from the North; and, 
Segregationists—white, Southern students. 

Ten resolutions were voted upon in the sub-commission: 

I. A special resolution commending the National Association for the 
lef Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), upon the occasion of its 
Fiftieth Anniversary, for its work in the field of Civil Rights. 
he II. A resolution opposing discrimination in fraternities. 

III. A resolution to re-submit a resolution on desegregation which 
hep VAS part of the codification of USNSA. 

IV. A resolution censuring anyone who complained about discrimina- 
tion in another section of the country while discrimination existed in 
that person’s part of the country (The North was specified). 

V. A resolution making the USNSA a sponsor of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 

VI. A resolution putting USNSA on record as favoring gradual and, 
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in some cases no, desegregation for many years in certain areas of th 
South. 

VII. A resolution which would put USNSA on record as favoring suc 
non-violent activities as the Youth March on Washington. 
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VIII. A resolution favoring USNSA Congressional action on deseg. days, \ 
regation in schools. If ; 


IX—X. Two resolutions mandating USNSA to maintain a full-tim 
employee to organize seminars in the South and to continue the Huma 
Relations Seminar. 
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: USNS: 
Group Initiating Voting Record | Out-come The 
Resolution Resolution Seg. |Mod|Lib. | Pass} Fail § primar 
Mod. and Lib. | Commendation of hl tee 
NAACP Nay |Nay |Aye vi ss 

Moderates II} Fraternity Discri- 
mination Nay| Aye | Aye bs 
Mod. and Lib. III} Resubmit resolution mae 
on desegregation Nay|Aye|Aye| x ieee 
Segregationists IV} Censure of those Southe 

complaining about 
discrimination Aye |Nay | Nay x rm o— 
Moderates V| Scholarship Fund Nay|Aye|Aye| xX " ns 
Segregationists VI| Gradual Integration| Aye |Nay | Nay SEB ove bs 
Liberals VII| Youth March Nay |Nay | Aye X Bwhite 1 
Moderates VIII} USNSA Congres- i dhe 
sional action Nay|Aye| Aye| X aie 
Liberals IX| Human Relations rile os 
Seminar Nay |Nay| Aye x “ow 

Moderates X/ Human Relations 

, states 1 
Seminar Nay|Aye|Aye| X The 
F eas i student 
The voting on three specific resolutions should be noted befor i ae 












considering the apparent general trend. The resolution on the NAACP 
was supported by a girl who had been a member of the Seminar ani 
was written by students for the Universities of Chicago and Fisk. When 
it was introduced a Southern student stood up and made the previously 
quoted statement about walking out of the Congress in the event of 
the resolution’s passage. This prompted one of the students from the 
Seminar to oppose the resolution on the grounds that while it could not 
help the NAACP, it could make the activities of USNSA in the South 
more difficult. The resolution was defeated with only 8 people voting 
for its passage. 

The first of two resolutions on the continuation of the Human Rela 
tions Seminar, introduced by the liberals, was defeated when the 
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moderates, claiming that it was unnecessary since USNSA already that - 
planned such a program, formed a coalition with the segregationists. tme is 


Later that day, the moderates themselves introduced substantially the 
same resolution and it passed. Apparently, between the resolution’s 
initial failure and its eventual passage, officers of USNSA had informed 
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the moderates that its passage would help the organization in carrying 
out its proposal. The decisive power of the moderates is clearly demon- 
strated by this incident. 

The resolution on desegregation, after being debated for several 
‘days, Was passed without change. 

If we exclude the three cases mentioned above, we note a marked 

mM tendency in the table. All the legislation introduced by moderates passed, 

al while that initiated by segregationists, failed. All the legislation voted 

for by the moderates passed, and all they voted against, failed. In short, 

nts the moderates controlled the legislation coming out of the sub-commis- 
sion. 

Since proposals coming out of the sub-commissions have priority 
on the floor of the Congress, the moderates, in effect, represented 
USNSA on this subject. 

The program of USNSA in the field of desegregation is characterized 
primarily by an emphasis on educational in contrast to political activi- 
ties or action. In the instance described, USNSA, concerned with 
activities maximizing the participation of White Southern students, 
was guided by the conception of students only acting in their role as 
students. 

The moderates essentially had refused to adopt legislation on the 
ground that it was offensive to Southern students. Furthermore, the 
Human Relations Seminar was divided into two groups, Northern and 
Southern, on the assumption that it was better for only Southern 
students to discuss the issues relative to the South since they knew the 
situation better than Northern students! 

The policies and programs of USNSA in the field of Civil Rights 
have been excellent, but they have failed in several important areas. 
While USNSA has put itself on record as favoring adequate legislation 
as the basis for securing educational equality, its refusal to deal with 
voting rights in the South (because it did not involve students in their 
role as students) is self-defeating. For it is obvious that no steps will 
be taken toward the desegregation of public schools in some Southern 
states until Negroes can vote and be represented in state government. 

The idea of selecting one role from the complex of roles which a 
student or anyone else performs, is a meaningless, intellectual artifice. 
It is antithetical to the use of “role” as a concept in the social sciences; 
ie, a role is separated from other roles only to see the effect of its 
interrelations with other roles upon a person’s attitudes and actions. 
Artificially proscribing USNSA by such a “role” definition ignores the 
primary role which students perform as men and women and as citizens. 

Our brief general analysis of USNSA, as well as our more detailed 
fobservations on the desegregation workshops and sub-commissions, 
point out two major paradoxes. First, the policies upon which the 
organization is supposedly founded, are unknown to many delegates 
and unacceptable to a large number who are familiar with them. 
Secondly, the representatives of the student community often do not 
believe that such a special community exists. 

These paradoxes have led to a series of major problems. We find 
that because past policies must win acceptance at each Congress, no 
me is left for bringing them into action. Since the role of students is 
unclear—is a student an adult, a citizen, or what—which aspect of life 
should USNSA represent? Lack of clarity as to the objectives and as 
to who is represented, is a natural outgrowth of this situation. 
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The structure of the organization, the absence of dynamic leadership 
and he unrepresentative nature of the Congress, reinforces these con. 
tradictions and problems. If USNSA wishes to represent the student 
community, it must be by clarity of policy and willingness to act. It 


must give the student community a self-consciouness and an idea of its than 
own nature and mission. schol 
men 


1. Philip E. Jacobs, “Changing Values in College: An exploratory study of th admil 
impact of college teaching;’” Harper & Bros., 1957. 


2. At the 1959 USNSA National Congress, the writer personally met no votin 
delegates who were not also student government members. The tendency ty Who 
appoint student government presidents, particularly, as delegates is reinforce 
by the fact that a workshop for student government presidents meets imme 
diately before the Congress. To save money, the student government ofte Ec 
finds it convenient to send the president as a delegate to the Congress als, amon 

‘ 


3. Chicago Daily Tribune, August 29, 1959. degre 
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Anyone who has spent any time in an American University can testify diate 


that intelligence, industry and need for higher education are not the 
sole factors determining who goes to college. In some universities 1 
famed for their football, fraternities and fun, one suspects that industry 
and intelligence are factors of very little importance in deciding wh 
shall receive an education. But this article does not deal with admissio —— 
policies or administrators; it treats college education on a more fun 
damental level—money. Whatever else may be important to a student 
setting out for a B.A., money is the sine qua non. 


Who goes to college? 


A study of 1,265,000 high school graduates classed 365,000 of them 
as superior. Of these superior students, all capable of profiting from 4 
college education, only 45% planned to enter colleges and universitie 
the following autumn. Another 26% planned to enter later. The re 
maining 29%—more than 100,000 superior students in one year—did 
not plan to attend college at all. The principal reason offered by thos 


who were not going to college was “no interest.” Yet four-fifths of them Mea 
said they would continue their education if they received scholarship a 
ee) 


assistance. (1) 
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Why don’t these 80,000 students who want but can’t get higher 
education receive scholarships? Not enough funds to go around? Per- 
haps. But a cautiously worded report of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare states: “ ... Apparently, considerations other 
than general scholastic ability are taken into account when some 
scholarships are awarded . . . More scholarship funds are awarded to 
men than to women ... There is some waste and inefficiency in the 
administration of scholarship funds in higher education.” (2) 


Who remains in college? 


Economic factors are at least as important in determining who, 
among those who are able to enter college, are able to stick it out to a 
degree. Only 58.8% of the male students and 40.5% of the female 
students who enter college ever get a degree. About one student in 40 
quits before the second year and the rate of attrition increases through 
the succeeding years. Average family income of the drop-outs is $1,000 
per year less than the average for students who remain in school. (3) 


What does education cost? 


Tuition costs in U.S. institutions of higher learning vary over a 
broad range. There are differences between universities and colleges, 
public and private, and specialized and general schools. There are also 
great variations in the quality of education offered in these various 
kinds of institutions. Quality is not necessarily connected with cost, but 
it is certainly not unconnected in contemporary American education. 

Some idea of the range of education costs can be gained from a 
survey of 1168 educational institutions. Room, board and tuition at 389 
of these schools was greater than $1,000 for an academic year. At only 
25 schools was the cost of the bare essentials less than $400. The re- 
maining two-thirds cost between $400 and $1,000 for an academic 
year. (4) A more adequate picture of the cost of education may be 
obtained from the following table: 


TABLE I—TOTAL COST OF ATTENDING COLLEGE (5) 














Type Public Private 
University $1,297 $1,907 
Technical colleges 1,331 1,714 
Liberal arts college 922 1,557 
Teachers college 993 

Junior college 1,113 1,972 





(Includes: room, board, tuition, clothing, transportation, fees, 
books, instructional supplies, equipment and recreation.) 

The median annual cost per student at these schools is $1,219; 
a 25% range on either side of this median is from $815 to $1,709. 
The median annual scholarship is $229. 


Meanwhile, tuition at most American schools has risen at a pheno- 


menal rate. As Table 2 shows, there was a 56% increase in tuition 
between 1950 and 1957. 
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TABLE II—TOTAL TUITION INCREASE, 1949-50 TO 1957-58 (6) 




















Average tuition 
Type of institution Number |1949-50 1957-58 |increase % 
Private 76 $465 $736 $271 58% 
Public 120 112 168 56 56 
All institutions 196 249 388 139 56 





It is not only tuition cost that has risen at this rate—all the 
expenses of student life are rising. 


Where does the money come from? 

Of the average $1,250 which a student spends in a year, 41% come 
from his family, 29% from his savings, 17% from his earnings after 
entering school, 5% from the GI Bill, and 5% from scholarships. (7) 

What $1,250 can mean to a family which has to pay the cost of an 
education each year can be seen in the average U.S. family income. 
In 1954 the average income for a family was $4,883 per year; in 195} 
half of all U.S. families earned under $5,000 per year. About four million 
units, or 18 million people, had family incomes of less than $2,000 in 
1955. This means that without outside assistance, over 60% of the 
families in the United States cannot send their children to college. 

The 17% of a student’s income that he earns after entering college 
is earned by two-thirds of the men, who average $486 annually, anid 
half the women, who earn $265 yearly. A total of 67% of all mal 
students and 50% of all female students working during every school 
year clearly indicates the number of students who must work to stay 
in school. What the figures do not indicate is the time robbed from 
studies and sleep in order to earn a small proportion of the total annual 
cost of higher learning. 

The 5% of income that came from the GI Bill when these figures 
were compiled has almost disappeared. When the GI Bill did represent 
an important part of student income, it was not equally distributed 
among students, but did represent a very large proportion of the in 
come of a limited number of students during the ’50’s. 

The final meagre 5% of the total national annual student income is, 
again, not even as large as it appears to be. While scholarships are not 








generally large, neither are they very widespread, as Table 3 reveals: 
TABLE IIIDISTRIBUTION OF AID TO STUDENTS, 1955-56 (8) 
Kind of aid Amount of aid| Number of students 
Scholarships $65,736,950 237,370 
Loans 12,463,182 77,107 
Employment 65,931,915 288,479 





The median scholarship at public colleges and universities in the 
U.S. is $147, and at private schools, $275, making a national median 
of $229. In a study of 21,000 students, only 9.2% received more that 
$625—half their annual costs—in a year. A third of the scholarship 
students received less than $125 in a year. (9) 

Business and industry are fond of pointing out their contributions 
to U.S. scholarship resources. Yet in 1955-56 only $18 million came from 
business sources, including non-profit ‘‘business” sources such as the 
Ford Foundation. 
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States did not even match the corporations and foundations in their 
financial aid. In 1955-56, 41 states contributed $14 million to scholar- 
ships ranging between $30 and $600 annually. Of the total, $6.5 million, 
nearly half, was contributed by New York and California. New York 
gave a total of 17,000 and California 600 scholarships. 


What does this mean? 


In a sense, the facts presented here are self-interpreting. These 
facts are not the products of intricate mathematical manipulations nor 
of tortuous rationalization. To most students, accustomed to gentle 
poverty, there is nothing “shocking” about them. Perhaps most of those 
who are not students but should have been will never read them. 
They, like many Americans who have enjoyed four years of “higher 
learning” will forever glean their knowledge of current affairs from 
Time and the Reader’s Digest. 

The remedy for the situation is fundamentally as simple as the 
facts above. If the technological accomplishments of the U.S.S.R. can 
prod the federal government into an unheard of program of scholarships, 
particularly for graduate education in science and egineering, a genuine 
peacetime economy can pour twenty times this amount into education 
for everyone who can use it. 


1. Chicago Sun Times, November 25, 1955. 

2, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. Bulletin No. 15, 1957. 

3. New York Times, April 27, 1958. 

4.Summary Report on Economic Conditions Affecting Higher Education. Mimeo- 
graphed report submitted to the Illinois-Wisconsin Region, U.S. National Stu- 
dents Association. 1958 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8, Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 


America’s picture of itself: 


freedom with the facts 


by J. Batten Durstine 





Editors comment: This article, surveying the factors which determine 
the character and content of American news publications, is the first 
of a series aimed at presenting “America’s picture of itself.’ Future 
articles will include an analysis of the psychological and sociological 
images projected in children’s textbooks. 


‘Time (the weekly newsmagazine) lives in a higher-keyed, wittier, 
more brightly colored world than the real world I am forced to inhabit.” 

The speaker is John T. O’Rourke, a veteran newsman and editor 
of the Scripps-Howard tabloid, the Washington Daily News.:O’Rourke’s 
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audience was the World Press Congress, which was considering a resoly.{ Dep 
tion to censure Time for having touched off anti-United States riots inf thei 
Bolivia. stor’ 

This attack on fictionized writing, as might be expected, was ap sent 
plauded by the assembly of editors and newspaper executives. Fiction hunc 
in news reporting, they solemnly <greed, is bad—no responsible news.™ fami 
paper would indulge in this form of writing, and any publication that— chee 
does should declare its departure from straight fact reporting. To even 
quote O’Rourke again: “I am sure that the confusion in Bolivia anj§ or, a 
elsewhere could be dispelled if Time would only confide to its reader Z 
when the creative muse elevates it above mere fact. Why not a small “The 
precede before appropriate stories, labeling them fiction and not news?’ § emot 

A challenging proposition, probably cutting deeper than O’Rourke in-B the F 
tended. For reading O’Rourke’s own publication, and those of most prool 
editors attending the Congress, the reader is hard put to distinguish® yous 
straight reporting from the publication’s skill in writing lively am® budg 
colorful news articles. P) 
scribe 

“Get the story,” is the common expression the news desk boss uses™ be th 
when issuing assignments to his reporting staff. Again, more is said the t 
than actually is intended. To write a good story, the journalist muttff talled 
inject his creative talents. A story has dramatic qualities, a climax crook 
excitement. It calls for such ingredients as the following: powertw§ stron; 
verbs—Krushchev does not “answer,” but “lashes back;” distortion—§ when 
a crime wave story can be flashed on the front pages any day when the scand 
news is dull; brevity—“Fill in the hole on page eight with 150 words§ ic ha 
on that Strontium 90 report;” conflict—thousands of words on Security officiz 
Council disputes, but almost no news on UNESCO and WHO projects 
that affect millions of people. Th 

A hard-bitten news editor summed it up when he told his cubB ally y 
reporters: “Don’t say an elderly lady walked in the room. Drag the§ conve: 
old bag in by the hair.” ing. T 

But beyond this flair for vivid language and fanciful creativity, theB Archit 
structure of the news gathering mechanism virtually forces bizarr§ ingquir: 
news output. The reporter assigned to a news beat is highly trainedg crant, 
to see the dramatic elements in events. He is a writer with some skills} directe 
encouraged to use his creative talent to shape a particular mass Of Chicag 
events into the most readable and enjoyable form possible. His colored§ govern 
report then is reviewed by a more highly skilled news editor who add§ people: 
refinements, and often embellishments, to the copy. At the apex of thisB report 
fiction pyramid is the headline writer who applies his skills to summar§ sround 
izing the story in the briefest and most exciting words. His contribution As 
is to sell the news. The result is a supercharged message to the readetf ending: 
who, without suspicion, accepts this strange alchemy as fact. mortal. 

The news world of O’Rourke may not glitter as brightly as thal§ They r 
created by Time, but it has a luster all its own, somewhat removedf for ad 
from the humdrum of events. Also, the attitude of the news reporter Of and so 
the publisher can, with impunity, distort any meaning or situation tf clearly 
their specific interest. To quote one cynical wire service correspondent:§ study ; 
“I can make any big wheel appear foolish simply by asking himf they sa 
foolish question. I can report his foolish answer without mentioning To » 
my question. What’s more I have done this.” danger, 

The presidential news conference often becomes a proving grounif the pre 
for this technique. Gathering in the staid Treaty Room of the old State§ munica: 
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Department building, some 150 news hungry writers submit the head of 
their government to a barrage of questions aimed at getting the big 
story or one of special interest to the readers of the paper they repre- 
sent. The President should be able to comment knowingly on any of the 
hundreds of governmental matters that are current. He must be as 
familiar with intimate facts on the distress of apple growers in Wenat- 


™ chee as he must be able to indicate a clear position on fast-moving 


events in the Near East. A fumble can become an international crisis 
or, at the least, a domestic joke. 


Zacheriah Chafee comments on the President’s conference this way: 
“They tempt a president to blurt out anything that boils up in his 
emotion, and do his thinking out loud in public.” ‘“‘What’s the difference— 
the President said it, we have to get our story out; it will cause a donny- 
brook on Capitol Hill—that’s a good story,” is the way one White 
House correspondent commented after a press conference on the military 
budget. 

Plain-talking Harry Truman, well scarred by a hostile press, de- 
scribed his frustration while chief executive when he said, “I'd like to 
be the blue pencil man for a while in a newspaper office and cut out 
the things that ought to be cut out.” In his inimitable way, Truman 
valled the columnists specializing in Washington news “the biggest 
crooks in the world—they never told the truth in their lives.” Truman’s 
strong feelings on news reporting are understandable, particularly 
when the virulent reporting and commentaries on the government 
scandals of his regime are compared with the moderate, almost apologet- 
ic, handling of similar questionable practices by Eisenhower-appointed 
officials. 


That something can be amiss in objective news reporting is occasion- 
ally voiced by the publishers. Certainly no newspaper conference or 
convention is complete without its pious call for objective news report- 
ing. To his later regret, Henry R. Luce, of the Time-Life-Fortune- 
Architectural Forum combine, plunked down $200,000 in 1943 for an 
inquiry into the present status and future prospects of the press. This 
grant, enlarged by $15,000 from the Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., was 
directed by Robert M. Hutchins, then president of the University of 
Chicago. The study spawned six reports covering freedom of the press; 
government and mass communication; freedom of motion pictures; 
peoples speaking to peoples; American radio; and the American press 
reporting on the San Francisco Conference, which established the 
groundwork for the United Nations. 

As might be predicted, the studies rubbed across sensitive nerve 
endings. The lords of the press howled as though their wounds were 
mortal. Their counteroffensive was as vigorous as it was unimaginative. 
They rejoined that the Commission employed the study as an instrument 
for advocating government control, soicalism, egg-headed unrealism, 
and so on. It was not sufficient to the critics that the Commission 
clearly cautioned against control or intervention by government. The 
study attacked present practices and trends in news communication 
they said, ergo it was a devious effort to subvert the free press. 

To the rhetorical question whether freedom of the press is in a 
danger, the Commission baldly answered yes. For three reasons: while 
the press has increased in importance as an instrument in mass com- 
munications, it has greatly decreased the proportion of the people who 
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can express their opinions and ideas through the press; the few who are 
able to use the machinery of the press as an instrument of mass com. 
munication have not provided a service adequate to the needs of society: 
those who direct the machinery of the press have engaged from time 
to time in practices which society condemns, and which, if continued, 
it will inevitably undertake to regulate or control. 

“When an instrument of prime importance to all the people is avail- 
able to a small minority of the people only,” the Commission warned, 
“and when it is employed by the small minority in such a way as not to 
supply the people with the services they require, the freedom of the 
minority in the employment of that instrument is in danger.” 

Since the Commission made its final reports in 1947, the concen. 
tration of press ownership has continued to grow, in the face of 
occasional criticism by a Congressional committee and by communica- 
tions analysts. Here was the monopoly picture in 1947: ninety-two 
percent of the communities in the country, all but the bigger cities, 
had only one local newspaper. In a hundred small communities, the only 
newspapers, now has four, these owned by two publishers. News pub- 
stations in the United States are controlled by the newspapers. 

The postwar years brought still greater concentration. The four 
wire services have narrowed to two, the Associated Press and the 
United Press International. Chicago, once a city with six independent 
newspapers, now has four, these owned by two publishers. News pub- 
lication in St. Louis is solely controlled by the Pulitzers. The Cowles 
dominate Des Moines and Minneapolis. It is common for the wealthier 
publisher in a community to buy out a rival newspaper and then either 
abolish or absorb it. A recent study shows that about one-third of the 
500 operating TV stations and about 30% of the 3,500 radio stations 
have some degree of newspaper interest in their ownership. 

The hazards of narrowing ownership were sharply stated by the 
last of the great independent publishers, William Allen White, who as 
long ago as 1937 said, “the most serious danger that menaces the free- 
dom of the press is the obvious anxiety of rich publishers about the 
freedom of the press.” 

Rather than being influenced by his advertisers, White pointed out, 
“the publisher is often able to buy those who are suspected of buying 
him. But he takes the color of his social environment.” As a result, 
White observed, the average publisher “is pretty generally against 
organized labor. He is too often found opposing the government control 
of public utilities . . . it is inevitable that the managing editor and the 
editorial writer who want to hold their jobs take their professional 
views and professional slants from their boss, the man who signs the 
paycheck.” 


Concurrent with the decline of the independent press is the rise of a 
new phenomenon in the economic-political complex, the public relations 
counsel. Here the channels of business interests to the communications 
media are clearly apparent. The public relations counsel and his poor 
relation, the press agent, are a new and finely geared machinery for 
bringing the business point of view to public attention for approval 
“Engineers of Consent” is the pretentious phrase Edward Bernays 
applied to his public relations colleagues. The skills of public relations 
practioners are judged by their assiduous anonymity and unobtrusive 
ness. 
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The expert public relations counsellor is well trained in the shibboleth 
and totems of newspaper publishers. Most often, he is a former news- 
paperman who has wandered into richer pastures. He knows what 
makes news, what the editors will accept as news, and he knows how 
to write it so that it appears in print without revealing its source or 
intention. 

What’s more, the public relations counsel, equipped with this special 
knowledge, is in a favored position to advise his client on what can be 
done to create the press attention that is most favorable to the client’s 
particular or general purpose. They can create a public personality, 
develop a corporate image, promote products, and sell ideas—all 
through their understanding of the elements and foibles of the daily 
newspapers. They can drag the old bag in by the hair. 

While public relations purports to woo the newspaper editor, it 
actually aids in formulating attitudes that can be to the reader’s 
detriment. Or expressed another way: the public relations counsel loads 
the revolver, places it against the reader’s head, and then asks him to 
pull the trigger. 

A study of almost any daily newspaper can yield indications that 
approximately 80 percent of the news it contains was inspired or aided 
by some measure of public relations activity. Even government agencies 
have their information departments, which are public relations offices, 
aiming to present their employer’s activities as favorably as possible. 
It is not surprising that the statement of government policies during 
the hospitalization of President Eisenhower came into the knowing 
hands of James Hagerty. News by public handout or by planned “leaks” 
are standard practice in Washington. 

While the arts of public relations are becoming more refined, and 
while press ownership becomes more exclusive, and thereby more single- 
purposed, there are no countering activities to alert the reader. Twelve 
years have passed since the report of the Commission of the Press. 
Its recommendations for ‘fa new and independent agency to appraise 
and report annually upon the press” has gone by the boards. The bur- 
geoning communications departments of the universities are doing in- 
telligent work in analyzing and interpreting the communications media, 
but they and a relatively small number of public relations practioners 
are their only audience. 


Thus the circle of publishers, the business interests, and the public 
relations counsel is complete. They are in full communication with one 
another and, having absolute control of communications machinery 
they can tell their story with impact, consistency, and with virtually 
no hazard of contradiction or dispute. Through all this, the reader is in 
no position to evaluate the news he receives; nor is he aware of the 
special interests and skills that influence the writing and presentation 
of the news. 


Knowing how to manipulate people, understanding their social or- 
ganization and motivations can become a devastating tool for skilled 
public relations operators. A pernicious use of these disciplines was 
made in the 1950 Maryland senatorial campaign during the height of 
the McCarthy panic. Under the guidance of public relations man John 
M. Jonkel, an ambitious and unknown farmer and former barber, John 
M. Butler, was able to defeat the respected Millard M. Tydings in his 
try for a third term in the Senate. The merchandise Jonkel peddled 
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was the “big doubt” about Tydings’ “Americanism,” in spite of his 
long record as a conservative Democrat. 
Jonkel was well equipped to carry out his successful campaign. His A 
training at the University of Chicago and Northwestern University in-§ press 
cluded work in psychology, sociology, semantics, marketing, journalism publi 
and advertising. To this he added practical experience in radio, news. speci 
papers, billboard advertising, and movie production. He is well studieif of pe 
in the communications arts and sciences—the model of a public rela in a | 
tions professional. popul 
In the penetrating study on “Professional Public Relations aniff tage, 
Political Power,” Stanley Kelley Jr. concludes: “The record of th with 
Maryland senatorial campaign of 1950 suggests that the old method H 
of political machine are being to a large degree superseded by the newer that | 
ones of the mass media specialists. And it suggests that the politician a 
whose thinking has been dominated by the logic of the boss has been of th 
like Goliath, guilty of idolizing an ephemeral technique.” seek 
Whatever his shortcomings may be, the machine politician retains 2. 
his power through his services to his constituents. Contemporan§ distri 
political warfare has changed this, placing the strength of an organiza-B schoo 
tion on its ability to create attitudes favorable to this and unfavorabkR 3, : 
to its opponents. The big guns of this warfare are the mass media anif educa 
the victory goes to the most skilled propagandist. curre! 
Equal to Jonkel’s ruinous techniques are the public relations cam- 4. 
paigns instigated by the West Coast firm of Whitaker and Baxter, whoff have | 
performed ably for the American Medical Association by equatingf tell tt 
efforts for national health insurance with “socialized medicine” and all We 
its attendant evils. Here again, the artful public relations counsel em-§ vanish 
ployed the works of the social scientist for special interest. The over-§ press, 
riding premise of Whitaker and Baxter campaigns, which include some his in 
of the most virulent political contests in California, is a contempt forg daily 
the ability and desire of the mass voter to understand and act clearlyf broug! 
on political issues. put be 
To quote Mr. Baxter: “The average American, when you catch him 
after hours, as we must, doesn’t want to be educated; he doesn’t want 
to improve his mind; he doesn’t even want to work, consciously, at being 
a good citizen . . . Most every American loves contests . . . he likes the 
clash of arms. Then, too, most every. American likes to be entertained 
... So you can interest him if you put on a show.” In short, the Whitaker 
and Baxter technique is to adopt the mass media approach—make the 
story amusing or exciting and don’t waste too much time on facts 
reason, or moral values unless they fit this format. 


Whitaker’s talk will never appear in learned journals but it is well 
grounded on what has appeared in them. The studies of the university 
communications and social science departments provide ample material 
and insights for the skilled public relations counselor who knows how 
to channel them, as he wishes, into the minds of his public. Social and 
behavioral scientists are sought after as speakers for meetings of public 
relations societies. They are invited to display their wisdom before 
industrial and political groups. Their counsel is respected because it is 
useful. 

What problem this may piace on the academe is conjecturable. More 
fitting is the question: Are these the best purposes for communication 
and social study? To examine the operations of the press, its influencet 
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and influences is a laudable activity. But isn’t it time for scholars to also 
examine how they are being used? 

Admittedly, the most damning studies on the performance of the 
press would have great difficulty receiving any coverage in popular 
publications. This, however, should not be a deterrent. Communications 
specialists should develop their own channels for reaching broad groups 
of people. As they stand now, the communications studies are written 
in a professional language and jargon that defy easy interpretation for 
popular reading. The scholars in communications can, to great advan- 
tage, use public relations techniques as effectively as any other group 
with special interests. 

Here are some proposals for communication specialists who believe 
that their studies should participate in the struggle for the public mind: 

1. Form intra-and inter-campus groups to monitor news reporting 
of the more significant events in contemporary history. They should 
seek out the fiction in news reporting and isolate it. 

2. Issue a popularized publication containing their analyses and 
distribute it to journalism schools, social science departments of high 
schools and colleges, and community and government leaders. 

3. Seek public platforms. There are many audiences, university, 
educational, civic, and community which would welcome discussions on 
current styles and forces in news reporting. 

4. Advise the publishers of this program. At present, the publishers 
have no reason to change their journalistic practices. There is no one to 
tell them that they should. 

We should accept the fact that the free independent press has 
vanished. It has been replaced by the sensationalizing, single-minded 


-E press, which owes responsibility to no one but its own publisher and 


his interests. Paul Scott Mowrer sadly epitomized the tragedy of the 
daily newspaper when he commented on the changes John Knight 
brought upon the orice brightly styled Chicago Daily News: “They have 
put bobby socks on a Madonna.” 
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Seymour Martin Lipset’s 


Political man 


reviewed by John Tagliafero 





The underlying assumption of the va- 
rious essays in this book is that the 
essence of the democratic system is the 
institutionalization of the class struggle. 
Lipset goes about proving that the most 
important determinant for political posi- 
tion in a society is the class position 
of the individual. In his various 
analyses he introduces many other fac- 
tors, such as ethnic origin, religious 
conviction, age, etc., and shows their 
respective importance in determining 
political concepts and behavior. But, he 
always comes back to what he considers 
the most important factor in sociological 
analysis—class. In so emphasizing class, 
he wipes away many other concepts that 
have been considered basic in both 
sociology and current political science. 
Thus, he has performed a very import- 
ant service, restating with all available 
evidence a very important analytic con- 
cept in the social sciences. 

In evaluating his facts, methods, hypo- 
theses, and conclusions, one will, un- 
fortunately, have to discuss first the 
different sections of the book. The aims 
of the book are greatly frustrated by 
its peculiar organization. Various points 
are proven and reproven. While all the 
material is valuable and interesting, 
this repetition weakens the new con- 
cepts which the author wishes to in- 
troduce. 

In his first chapter, “The Sociology 
of Politics,” Lipset reviews the current 
state of political sociology by discussing 
the concepts of cleavage and consensus, 
and the concern with bureaucracy, show- 
ing how these factors effect democracy. 
He states that in a democracy cleavages 
. must be turned into cohesion, and new 
groups admitted to power; otherwise, 
revolutionary situations develop. Voting 
studies are stressed as studies in how 
cleavages are resolved into a consensus. 

Important political and juridical 
thinkers, such as Machiavelli, are left 
out in the section on political back- 
ground. But Lipset does make clear the 
basic contributions of Marx, De Tocque- 
ville, Weber, and Michels, as well as 
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what is being done in sociology and 
political science today. 

Near the end of the book Lipset state 
his purpose: “To clarify the operation 
of Western Democracy in the mid 
twentieth century may contribute ty 
the political battle in Asia and Africa.” 
If this be the purpose of his labors, the 
second chapter, “Economic Development 
and Democracy,” should be the most 
salient feature of his book. Unfortunat- 
ely it is the worst. His definition of 
democracy as an electoral system ji 
already outside the boundaries of rigor 
ous thinking. 

To pick a major theoretical bone, the 
confusion throughout the book between 
freedom or liberty—elections—and de 
mocracy make serious inroads on the 
logical consistency of the work. It is 
not that the author does not defin 
“democracy.” Rather, he defines it dif-§; 
ferently at different places. He stresses 
that the largest possible part of the 
population should influence major dec- 
sions by choosing among contenders for 
political office. This certainly. is an as 
pect of democracy, but it is rather 
limited definition of it. Even if we view 
the electoral process as being the “demo: 
cratic process,” we easily see that the 
manner of selecting candidates maj 
make popular choices meaningless in 
terms of how decisively elections deter: 
mine issues. 

In dealing with Latin America, h 
reveals the limitations of this concept 
of democracy. The “chaos” there is haré- 
ly due to the fact that the rules of the 
game are not followed. It is that the 
game is different. In most places whe 
major “chaos” prevails, the game cor- 
sists of certain groups in the oligarchy 
overpowering others at certain times, 
offering candidates to a restricted elec 
torate which is not willing nor able ti, 
change the existing class structure 0 
politics. 

His analysis of the third and fourth 
French republics, suffers from the sam 
myopia. The collapse of the French 
public is due more to the fact that 4 





important groups, including the elite, 
were satisfied with the status quo and 
were unwilling to cope with the major 
transformations needed in their society. 
The electoral process—Lipset’s ‘‘demo- 
cracy’—fails because effective authority 
cannot be relegated (due to the prob- 
lems facing the system), not because a 
group does not have effective authority 
under the system. 

Lipset’s typology of different coun- 
tries according to their degree of stable 
democracy is indeed highly subjective. 
How do his tables clarify the conditions 
necessary for democracy? The only thing 
these tables prove is that the super- 
ficial aspect of democracy—voting—is 
necessary for an industrial-urban nation, 
while agrarian countries can still be 
ruled by oligarchs. That the electoral 
process leads to democratic conditions— 


‘Bor is equivalent to them—is a big ques- 


tion when one views Argentina, Brazil, 
Columbia, and Mexico—listed in the 
table as democracies. The elections in 
these countries scarcely result in im- 
plementation of wishes expressed at the 
polls. As a country industrializes, new 
classes appear and the class structure 


iffis so changed that demands from the 


new groups must be met, at least par- 
eBtially, or political leaders are in for 
‘trouble. Mediating these demands is 
more complicated than in rural societies, 
but solving problems and resolving con- 
flicts are not due to the existence of 
election machinery. All that the items 
wealth, industrialization, urbanization, 
and education prove is that these coun- 
'Btries are being industrialized. That de- 
mocracy comes with this may be doubt- 
‘Bful, and that elections mean democracy 
isa point that the author himself ques- 
tions at other times. 

The discussion of other parts of the 
‘Bvorld also leaves much to be desired. 
Japan had a high literacy rate even at 
atime when few would have said that 
it was democratic (although there was 


‘fa Parliament); the Philippines were a 


"Bcolony and had a high rate of literacy; 
[the highly literate Lebanese have not 
always been able to stay on the par- 
Biamentary road, nor can Turkey be 
considered a real democracy. In neither 
of the latter have power struggles been 
decided by elections. 

The functioning of the electoral pro- 
cess clearly depends on the ability of 
the government or the system to pro- 


vide an acceptable living standard for 
the population and to mediate other de- 
mands. The combination of sociological 
and political analysis with the study of 
objective conditions and the possibilities 
of resolutions will tell us how different 
political systems will fare in under- 
developed countries. 


Lipset’s discussion of the historical 
process of democratization is also in 
error. France, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Great Britain developed in- 
stitutions which permitted progress to- 
ward “democracy,” that is, parliamen- 
tary systems, in periods long before a 
real working class existed. The ability 
of early monarchs in France and Eng- 
land to use city dwellers against land- 
owners and the establishment of in- 
stitutions such as parliaments are per- 
haps more important than the electoral 
process in determining the types of 
practices and institutions for solving 
major problems by underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Although the issue to Lipset and to 
many others in the United States is 
Freedom, the issue to most people in 
the world is the solution of nationwide 
and even international problems. The 
methods of solving these problems are 
what will determine the amount of free- 
dom, democracy, and the type of elec- 
toral practices. 


If this section is intended as a guide 
for underdeveloped countries, it will tell 
them nothing. All countries trying, even 
with the most corrupt or dictatorial 
regimes, to improve the lot of the popu- 
lation are also trying to increase their 
national wealth, to industrialize, to 
solve urbanization problems, and to 
educate their people. The problem they 
face is how to do these things without 
eliminating whole classes (an action 
rarely accomplished without violent op- 
position) or mobilizing the population 
behind a given leadership that can car- 
ry out a given program with popular 
support (a process which nearly always 
eliminates opposition parties even though 
it may permit personal freedom). Any 
student of underdeveloped countries— 
in Latin America and non-Western 
Europe, as well as in Asia and Africa— 
would be hard pressed to mention one 
government that has been able to do 
this. Lipset’s insights in Chapter II will 
probably not greatly increase their num- 
ber. 
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The section “The Politics of Rapid 
Economic Development” combats some 
old shibboleths, namely that poor na- 
tions will become communist. Lipset 
very correctly points out that the great- 
est radicalism occurs during periods of 
rapid growth, and supports this with 
evidence from the Scandanavian coun- 
tries, Germany, and Russia. It should 
be added that working classes appeared 
in those countries in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and that the 
upper classes were not willing to allow 
them into the legitimate, decision-mak- 
ing institutions. 

At this juncture a point can be made 
which Lipset ignores and at times even 
rejects. Periods of radicalism and union- 
ization rarely occur either at times of 
extreme poverty or extreme boom, nor 
are the most impoverished in the ranks 
of the radicals. Strike waves usually 
occur in periods of recovery or down- 
trend and so does radical political ac- 
tion. The poorest are often the greatest 
supporters of reaction. 

In summation, this chapter, central 
to the purpose of the book, has not 
much to say and contains some factual 
errors. It is chiefly descriptive. Perhaps 
the section on methodology best indi- 
cates the nature of the chapter. Lipset’s 
conditions of democracy are actually 
only descriptions and attributes of de- 
mocracy. He sets democracy up as the 
“ideal” type and uses the so-called 
“multi-variate”’ analysis as a method 
of refining the ideal type. His use of the 
multi-variate ends up being descriptive 
because casual factors are confused with 
attributes. 

Voluntary organizations exist in many 
underdeveloped countries; elections are 
also nearly universal; political parties, 
frequent; and press freedom and civil 
liberties may be greater than in some 
western democracies. However, these 
developing nations can only be studied 
by examining the problems which must 
be resolved, the physical and social re- 
sources available, and the structure and 
institutions of the societies. Lipset made 
a radical point by saying that at the 
root of politics is the class struggle. In 
other chapters he brilliantly defends 
this point; in this section, where it is 
most appropriate, he ignores it. Two 
examples will bear this out. 

In many of the underdevoloped coun- 
tries the problem is most obviously not 
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only that of a class struggle, but algo 
one of change in the whole class struc. 
ture. Lipset does not discuss the leading 
classes, the role of other groups like the 
army and civil service and the role of 
newly developing groups or classes like 
workers—or the middle class in some 
countries. The struggle over the dis. 
tribution of the gross national product 
and other social problems is clearly 
what will determine both electoral and 
economic democracy. The history of 
Western industrialization, and even the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism, 
is very revealing. 


Secondly, the nature of trade unions 


in underdeveloped countries is fascinat- 
ing and study of them often reveal 
more about the political processes of 
the country than does vote analysis. 
Some unions are government-created to 
manipulate the workers; some are gov- 
ernment-supported in order to weaken 
certain other classes; others are integral 
but independent parts of government 
coalitions. Some support certain parties 
but remain aloof from governments; 
some are branches of different parties 
or controlled by them; others are af. 
filiated with religions, some are unitary 
but independent of government; and 
still others are underground or outlaw- 
ed. Through these different institutions 
the demands of the workers are repre. 
sented or manipulated. How problems 
c2.n be resolved without the loss of trade- 
union independence and the fairest dis- 
tribution of wages are what count. 

Many other interesting discussions 
raised in the book might have been 
pursued, from the point of relevance to 
the underdeveloped countries, but in 
stead the author chose to present the 
American system (albeit a class system, 
but one in which there were no crucial 
conflicts or stirring issues) as the model 
for underdeveloped countries. In_ this 
purpose the book seems to be a com- 
plete failure. 


Chapter III is a consideration of how 
social conflict can be channelled into 
democracy (to Lipset, a peaceful reso 
lution of class struggle) by legitimacy. 
He brings in the theory that democracy 
evolves from monarchy when the rul 
ing class accepts new classes into the 
system. This is good as far as it goes 
but the essence of the problem is: Why 
did it happen in some places and not ip 
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others? Thus, on closer examination 
there is no true hypothesis in the state- 
ment that monarchy leads to democracy. 
There is merely factual proof that only 
where a monarchy could allow a con- 
stitution and a peaceful transition would 
democracy follow. Even England had 
a republican revolution, and, although 
the ruling class did allow others to en- 
ter the decision-making bodies, it was a 
process often bordering on further re- 
volt. In other countries, where the rul- 
ing class did not accept change early 
enough, the crisis of legitimacy set in. 
Lipset simply has not answered the 
question of which sociological factors 
allow for peaceful change and which do 
not. 

Further sections on legitimacy mani- 
fest the same approach. He states that 
Austria and Germany never achieved 
legitimate republics because the so- 
valled upper classes refused to accept 
them. But the problem is why they 
didn’t accept them, and why the repub- 
lies couldn’t survive without upper class 
support. My answer would be that the 
republics could not solve the basic prob- 
lems they faced and thus were unstable. 
The attitude of the upper class is, of 
course, a factor affecting stability and 
the possibility of resolving problems. 
France cannot resolve her basic prob- 
lems because of sharp class differences. 
The question raised is: Is it likely that 
all such basic differences can be resolv- 
ed within the existing structures of dif- 
ferent countries, even if the ruling 
classes have heard of Disraeli? This is 
the question which description can never 
answer, but analysis might. 

Derived from this error in method 
is the confusion on legitimacy in Latin 
America. It is a clearly observable fact 
that the essential factors of legitimacy 
in feudal systems differ greatly from 
those in industrial or capitalist societies. 
In fact this difference is the relevant 
problem in the evolution of all under- 
developed countries. The transition from 
one socio-economic form to another un- 
der present conditions is very rapid, and 
the slow evolution of institutions to per- 
mit the inclusion of different classes 
and democratic electoral process seems 
often impossible. A sociologist should 
quickly see that in many countries only 
the army or single-party, anti-colonial, 
nationalist movement or a previous 
bureaucracy may fulfill the conflict-re- 


solving function. Yet Lipset does not 
mention this, nor is Western experience 
examined from this point of view. 

It may be unfortunate, but the sug- 
gestion of today’s Western institutions 
as a guide for underdeveloped countries 
along the road to democracy is as apro- 
pos as the recommendation of workers 
soviets to the inhabitants of Brownsville 
in Brooklyn during the Depression. 

In the following section on conflict 
we again encounter Lipset’s marvelous 
descriptive talents. He points out that 
where the vote was granted, reformist 
tendencies prevailed. But was it an 
independent decision of the rulers to 
grant the vote or were there certain 
underlying institutional, political, and 
economic factors that had led to this? 
Was it not in those places where con- 
flicts did not challenge the basic struc- 
ture at one blow that some _ success 
could be achieved in solving problems? 

The factual error about South Ger- 
man reform tendencies is perhaps con- 
nected to this avoidance of posing the 
problems faced by societies. When prob- 
lems there became non-negotiable, the 
workers in Bavaria and Saxony set up 
communes after World War I. Thus we 
see that if issues involve the basic na- 
ture of the class structure they lead to 
basic splits. Is a system of checks and 
balances workable under such condi- 
tions? These are the questions relevant 
to underdeveloped areas. Unfortunately, 
they are not answered or even discus- 
sed. In most underdeveloped countries 
the workers are not “in the club, bar- 
gaining through the Keynesian welfare 
state” nor, as a matter of fact, are they 
in France or Italy. 


Chapter III describes conflict and 
legitimacy very well, particularly in 
class terms, but fails to show under 
what conditions problems can be solved 
in such a way as to lead to democracy. 

Chapter IV, “Working Class Author- 
itarianism.” There is little doubt that 
lack of education and authoritarian 
conditions will lead to negation of civil 
liberties. That economically deprived 
groups should first press for economic 
equality is also not surprising. Lipset 
does an excellent job in gathering cur- 
rent research to prove the point. We 
can thus assume that the working class 
is not a born force for freedom or pol- 
itical democracy. Yet in investigating 
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this question from an organizational 
point of view we find two things: work- 
ers’ groups in underdeveloped countries 
are usually among the first to press 
for electoral freedom and civil liberties. 
depending upon cross pressures; and in 
developed countries the workers’ or- 
ganizations are usually among the last 
to accept authoritarian regimes. In most 
cases, unions are quite aware of the 
fact that a lessening of political free- 
dom deprives them of chances for econ- 
omic and class improvement where the 
elite are still non-working-class or de- 
pendent on working-class support. 


Nor are the middleclasses by nature 
less authoritarian. Their long-run view 
is often a method of rationalizing their 
status in society. And as Lipset points 
out in the next chapter, they were quite 
capable of producing Nazism. Thus we 
come back to our main critique of Lip- 
set, namely that he does not view class- 
es through the problems they face. Real 
democracy—and the evolution toward 
such—can only be understood by de- 
scribing the class structure as a whole 
and establishing who pulls the levers of 
control. This is nowhere done in this 
book, and, though each work need not 
answer all questions, it is important to 
realize that it is the control of society 
that often determines both freedom and 
democracy. 

The conclusions in this chapter cast 
doubt on the possibility of democratic 
working-class movements in underde- 
veloped countries. Again we run into 
various major problems over Lipset’s 
definition of democracy. If the workers 
are organized, albeit in autocratic or- 
ganizations, and are given access to the 
system, will democracy be increased 
or decreased? Is it possible to include 
autocratic workers’ parties in the struc- 
ture without leading to its collapse? 
Under what conditions? These are things 
to be considered and not to be resolved 
a priori. If democracy must have, as 
Lipset suggests, an open-class system, 
economic wealth, an equalitarian value 
system, literacy, and a high participa- 
tion in voluntary organizations, then all 
workers’ parties are forces for demo- 
cracy. For they support these things, 
not by virtue of their family life or 
educational level, but because of their 
place in society and their demands 
upon it. Statements about workers’ 
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movements in underdeveloped countries 
should have regard for these evaluations 
and not be based upon psychological and 
other tests pertinent to the Unite 
States and the West. The nature of the 
working class, its composition and fune. 
tion also differ greatly in the under. 
developed countries from the West of 
today. And in the end what was said 
about workers’ movements and liberty 
in the West not too long ago by con. 
servatives? And who stood in France 
against the Nazis and for the constitu. 
tion? 

“Fascism—Left, Right, Center” is the 
best article of the collection. The author 
takes class conditions and matches 
specific programs, supporters, and 
originators to them. And, he ties this 
discussion to a look at the changing 
role of the middleclass in the modern 
world. The ideology of the middleclasses 
—against big labor and big business— 
and the pressures upon it turn its 
program into fascism, Lipset points out. 
But he hardly mentions the economic 
crisis that caused the middle class to 
support Hitler. Such a crisis changed 
a whole class’s status in society. Such 
a point of change is a most crucial area 
for analysis. 

When Lipset tries to apply these con- 
cepts to Latin America, he runs into 
some difficulty. In the first place, even 
Johnson (his source on Latin America) 
is hesitant to refer to the middleclass 
as a class, prefering to call them the 
“middle mass” because of divergent 
forces therein. The varying class struc- 
tures, the differing rank in order of 
power, and even the variety in classes 
present make analogies across socit 
economic systems very dubious. Further, 
the assumption that Latin America is 
at a different “historic state of develop 
ment” must also be very carefully exam- 
ined, for the scene is also at a different 
stage and comparisons of stages must 
take this essential difference into ac 
count. 

His country-by-country analysis of 
middleclass extremism and the need to 
coalesce middleclass and right extre 


mists in order to win is indeed brilliant®., . 


It hits at the essence of class reaction 
to crisis and the shifts in their status 
and power. From his description and 
analysis one sees that McCarthy failed 
when no radical right appeared to joi 
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forces with his middle class extremist 
support. We may also add that condi- 
tions were not such as to give him or- 
ganization and power, as might have 
happened should an economic crisis have 
made the middleclasses desperate. 

Though the accuracy of Lipset’s state- 
ments on Peronism should be question- 
ed, this section moves from fact to de- 
scription to analysis, and contributes to 
the unedrstanding of certain crucial 
socio-political phenomena. He defends 
well the concepts of right, center, and 
left and discusses the reactions of these 
groups to crisis. He also discusses certain 
preconditions for the success of these 
movements founded as a reaction to 
crisis. 

The essay “Who Votes and Who 
Doesn’t”” points out that if politics are 
relevant to a person’s life, if he has ac- 
cess to information, if there are group 
pressures on him to vote, and if the 
issues are clear, a person will vote. The 
whole chapter is well-presented, espe- 
cially the idea that crosspressures of 
issues and values affect the voter. The 
conclusion that a quick increase in vot- 
ing is bad for democracy and that apathy 
may be valuable is again a confusing 
description of what is with what should 
be. Increase in voting is bad because it 
signifies crisis; apathy may not be bad 
because it signifies consensus. We know 
that these are attributes of crisis and 
consensus, and certainly not casual fac- 
tors, even though apathy may lead to 
crisis if there is consensus when there 
shouldn’t be. For as Dewey pointed out, 
men usually react to crisis rather than 
act in anticipation of it, and this is, in 
away, a major human problem. 

In the well-presented chapter, ‘‘Elec- 
tion—The Expression of Democratic 
Class Struggle,” we are again shown 
how important the class nature of poli- 
tics is as an analytic tool. Lipset con- 


_—siders such questions as insecurity of 


income, unsatisfactory work, and status 
as conditions leading to “left voting as 
a response to group needs.” 

He then analyzes social conditions 
affecting left voting. He points out that 
itis more American workers’ belief in 
social mobility than much actual differ- 
ence between Europe and the United 
States, that make this factor important. 
It is rather unfortunate that the reac- 
tions of the upper classes reduced to, 


and rural workers becoming, proletar- 
ians is so briefly considered. A more 
detailed study of such helps understand 
certain political phenomena, such as 
Peronism. The Argentine dictator re- 
ceived important backing from these 
new proletarians and even opposition 
from older proletarians. The section on 
traditionalism is also too brief, if the 
function of the book is to guide under- 
developed countries. Traditionalist poli- 
tics and extreme conservatism among 
the people of the most-backward areas, 
in fact, make it impossible to resolve 
problems until they burst into revolu- 
tionary violence like the Jacqueries in 
France, peasant revolts in old Russia, 
and many peasant uprisings in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Knowledge of 
how to break traditionalism before it is 
too late would probaly be invaluable to 
all underdeveloped countries. 

Lipset points out in “Continuity and 
Change,” that the crucial point is often 
the first election, when the voter often 
decides how to vote for the rest of life. 
He notes how change often must be in- 
troduced with the label of tradition, as 
exemplified by La Follette and North 
Dakota and Non-Partisan League. He 
sees that reform groups are self-liquid- 
ating as they fulfill their function. 
These conclusions are, of course, inter- 
esting, but much more relevant to un- 
derdeveloped countries would be dis- 
cussions of how one generation changes 
position after its original vote and how 
the process of change attached to tradi- 
tion has worked in the West. 

Many analysts have seen the national- 
ist movements in underdeveloped coun- 
tries as innovations that appeal to con- 
servative symbols. Thus change was 
brought to Mexico by idolizing the Aztec 
civilization; in India, the old Indian 
civilization; in Africa, tribal democracy. 
Was this done in the West? Did Athens 
and Rome serve such a function during 
the Renaissance? 

Lipset enters the fray against the 
anti-class school of political analysis 
in his tenth chapter, “Political Behavior 
in American Society.” Well equipped 
with the latest historic and statistical 
data, he shows that whatever aspect of 
American politics one considers, there 
is a high correlation between class and 
politics. He points out that in 1948 80% 
of the working class voted Democratic 
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this question from an organizational 
point of view we find two things: work- 
ers’ groups in underdeveloped countries 
are usually among the first to press 
for electoral freedom and civil liberties. 
depending upon cross pressures; and in 
developed countries the workers’ or- 
ganizations are usually among the last 
to accept authoritarian regimes. In most 
cases, unions are quite aware of the 
fact that a lessening of political free- 
dom deprives them of chances for econ- 
omic and class improvement where the 
elite are still non-working-class or de- 
pendent on working-class support. 


Nor are the middleclasses by nature 
less authoritarian. Their long-run view 
is often a method of rationalizing their 
status in society. And as Lipset points 
out in the next chapter, they were quite 
capable of producing Nazism. Thus we 
come back to our main critique of Lip- 
set, namely that he does not view class- 
es through the problems they face. Real 
democracy—and the evolution toward 
such—can only be understood by de- 
scribing the class structure as a whole 
and establishing who pulls the levers of 
control. This is nowhere done in this 
book, and, though each work need not 
answer all questions, it is important to 
realize that it is the control of society 
that often determines both freedom and 
democracy. 

The conclusions in this chapter cast 
doubt on the possibility of democratic 
working-class movements in underde- 
veloped countries. Again we run into 
various major problems over Lipset’s 
definition of democracy. If the workers 
are organized, albeit in autocratic or- 
ganizations, and are given access to the 
system, will democracy be increased 
or decreased? Is it possible to include 
autocratic workers’ parties in the struc- 
ture without leading to its collapse? 
Under what conditions? These are things 
to be considered and not to be resolved 
a priori. If democracy must have, as 
Lipset suggests, an open-class system, 
economic wealth, an equalitarian value 
system, literacy, and a high participa- 
tion in voluntary organizations, then all 
workers’ parties are forces for demo- 
cracy. For they support these things, 
not by virtue of their family life or 
educational level, but because of their 
place in society and their demands 
upon it. Statements about workers’ 
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movements in underdeveloped countries 
should have regard for these evaluations 
and not be based upon psychological ang 
other tests pertinent to the Unite 
States and the West. The nature of the 
working class, its composition and fune. 
tion also differ greatly in the under. 
developed countries from the West of 
today. And in the end what was said 
about workers’ movements and liberty 
in the West not too long ago by con. 
servatives? And who stood in France 
against the Nazis and for the constitu. 
tion? 

“Fascism—Left, Right, Center’ is the 
best article of the collection. The author 
takes class conditions and matches 
specific programs, supporters, and 
originators to them. And, he ties this 
discussion to a look at the changing 
role of the middleclass in the modem 
world. The ideology of the middleclasses 
—against big labor and big business— 
and the pressures upon it turn its 
program into fascism, Lipset points out. 
But he hardly mentions the economic 
crisis that caused the middle class to 
support Hitler. Such a crisis changed 
a whole class’s status in society. Such 
a point of change is a most crucial area 
for analysis. 

When Lipset tries to apply these con- 
cepts to Latin America, he runs into 
some difficulty. In the first place, even 
Johnson (his source on Latin America) 
is hesitant to refer to the middleclass 
as a class, prefering to call them the 
“middle mass” because of divergent 
forces therein. The varying class struc- 
tures, the differing rank in order of 
power, and even the variety in classes 
present make analogies across soci0 
economic systems very dubious. Further, 
the assumption that Latin America is 
at a different “historic state of develop 
ment” must also be very carefully exam- 
ined, for the scene is also at a different 
stage and comparisons of stages must 
take this essential difference into ac 
count. 

His country-by-country analysis of 
middleclass extremism and the need to 
coalesce middleclass and right extre 
mists in order to win is indeed brilliant 
It hits at the essence of class reaction 
to crisis and the shifts in their status 
and power. From his description and 
analysis one sees that McCarthy failed 
when no radical right appeared to joil 
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forces with his middle class extremist 
support. We may also add that condi- 
tions were not such as to give him or- 
ganization and power, as might have 
happened should an economic crisis have 
made the middleclasses desperate. 

Though the accuracy of Lipset’s state- 
ments on Peronism should be question- 
ed, this section moves from fact to de- 
scription to analysis, and contributes to 
the unedrstanding of certain crucial 
socio-political phenomena. He defends 
well the concepts of right, center, and 
left and discusses the reactions of these 
groups to crisis. He also discusses certain 
preconditions for the success of these 
movements founded as a reaction to 
crisis. 

The essay “Who Votes and Who 
Doesn’t”” points out that if politics are 
relevant to a person’s life, if he has ac- 
¢ess to information, if there are group 
pressures on him to vote, and if the 
issues are clear, a person will vote. The 
whole chapter is well-presented, espe- 
cially the idea that crosspressures of 
issues and values affect the voter. The 
conclusion that a quick increase in vot- 
ing is bad for democracy and that apathy 
may be valuable is again a confusing 
description of what is with what should 
be. Increase in voting is bad because it 
signifies crisis; apathy may not be bad 
because it signifies consensus. We know 
that these are attributes of crisis and 
consensus, and certainly not casual fac- 
tors, even though apathy may lead to 
crisis if there is consensus when there 
shouldn’t be. For as Dewey pointed out, 
men usually react to crisis rather than 
act in anticipation of it, and this is, in 
away, a major human problem. 

In the well-presented chapter, “Elec- 
tion—The Expression of Democratic 
Class Struggle,” we are again shown 
how important the class nature of poli- 
tics is as an analytic tool. Lipset con- 
siders such questions as insecurity of 
income, unsatisfactory work, and status 
as conditions leading to “left voting as 
a response to group needs.” 

He then analyzes social conditions 
affecting left voting. He points out that 
it is more American workers’ belief in 
social mobility than much actual differ- 
ence between Europe and the United 
States, that make this factor important. 
It is rather unfortunate that the reac- 
tins of the upper classes reduced to, 


and rural workers becoming, proletar- 
ians is so briefly considered. A more 
detailed study of such helps understand 
certain political phenomena, such as 
Peronism. The Argentine dictator re- 
ceived important backing from these 
new proletarians and even opposition 
from older proletarians. The section on 
traditionalism is also too brief, if the 
function of the book is to guide under- 
developed countries. Traditionalist poli- 
tics and extreme conservatism among 
the people of the most-backward areas, 
in fact, make it impossible to resolve 
problems until they burst into revolu- 
tionary violence like the Jacqueries in 
France, peasant revolts in old Russia, 
and many peasant uprisings in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Knowledge of 
how to break traditionalism before it is 
too late would probaly be invaluable to 
all underdeveloped countries. 

Lipset points out in “Continuity and 
Change,” that the crucial point is often 
the first election, when the voter often 
decides how to vote for the rest of life. 
He notes how change often must be in- 
troduced with the label of tradition, as 
exemplified by La Follette and North 
Dakota and Non-Partisan League. He 
sees that reform groups are self-liquid- 
ating as they fulfill their function. 
These conclusions are, of course, inter- 
esting, but much more relevant to un- 
derdeveloped countries would be dis- 
cussions of how one generation changes 
position after its original vote and how 
the process of change attached to tradi- 
tion has worked in the West. 

Many analysts have seen the national- 
ist movements in underdeveloped coun- 
tries as innovations that appeal to con- 
servative symbols. Thus change was 
brought to Mexico by idolizing the Aztec 
civilization; in India, the old Indian 
civilization; in Africa, tribal democracy. 
Was this done in the West? Did Athens 
and Rome serve such a function during 
the Renaissance? 

Lipset enters the fray against the 
anti-class school of political analysis 
in his tenth chapter, “Political Behavior 
in American Society.” Well equipped 
with the latest historic and statistical 
data, he shows that whatever aspect of 
American politics one considers, there 
is a high correlation between class and 
politics. He points out that in 1948 80% 
of the working class voted Democratic 
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(a higher rate, incidentally, than in 
Europe). He discusses the education 
battle as one of the first major class 
issues in the United States. This whole 
section is very well documented. The 
introduction of cross-class factors, such 
as ethnic, religious, race, and the Tory 
Radicalism of social elite (Roosevelt, 
Stevenson, Rockefeller) against the nou- 
veau riche, help in explaining some of 
the dynamics of American politics. 

“The Emergence of a One-Party 
South” is an extremely well-done and 
interesting presentation of class analysis 
applied to southern politics. This sec- 
tion should be read by every American 
concerned with politics, for it points out 
certain great inconsistencies in the very 
popular Solid South theory. 


“The Political Process in Trade Un- 
ions” discusses the functioning of a very 
important type of voluntary association 
and its bureaucratization. The critique 
of Perlman, by pointing out that busi- 
ness unionism is a security device for 
leaders, rather than an expression of 
the social situation of the workers re- 
introduces cleavage as the essential 
method for analysis, and sheds a lot of 
light on the particular nature of bureau- 
cracy in unions. 

His conclusion, though pessimistic 
about democracy in unions, is very im- 
portant: namely, that oligarchic organ- 
izations may serve a democratizing pur- 
pose. The worker is better off facing 
an employer with a union than with- 
out. In this sense a worker can cast his 
vote, but in reading Lipset’s article one 
sees that he puts a high value on par- 
ticipation as a sign of democracy. (This 
is not consistently his view of demo- 
cracy, which in some sections is limited 
to access to voting for alt -rnative can- 
didates). It fits more closely my con- 
cept of democracy, which is the parti- 
cipation of individuals in the various 
decision-making levels of society. Using 
this concept as a criterion, apathy is 
bad, and elections are but a surface 
phenomenon. 


In conclusion, I should like to sum up 
my evaluation of Lipset’s book. Despite 
its organizational shortcomings, the 
book presents a very effective defense 
of class analysis as a significant tool 
for political sociology. This is the strong 
point of the book. The sections in which 
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this is applied to American society and 
fascism are, by and large, excellent, 
The class analysis is on a sophisticated 
level and includes many other important 
variables of political analysis. The book 
is weak on these points: (a) where the 
definition of democracy is important; 
(b) where the problems faced by the 
society must be analyzed to evaluate 
the political istuation; (c) where the 
whole class structure is called into 
question; and (d) where Lipset analyzes 
institutions and dynamics of underde. 
veloped countries. Thus, when the class 
analysis serves as a tool for description, 
it is superbly used; but when it is need- 
ed for further analysis, it falls short. 

The author early defined his subject 
as “democracy, a characteristic of a 
social system.” He said he would inves. 
tigate: (a) conditions necessary for 
democratic societies and organizations; 
(b) factors affecting men’s participa- 
tion as voters; (c) sources of support 
for values and movements, pro and con. 
He paid homage to Lynd for teaching 
him that research must be socially sign- 
ificant, and on the last page of the 
book he expressed a wish that it might 
serve the underdeveloped countries. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the book, 
although worthwhile reading, is a fail- 
ure in terms of the author’s objectives. 
This is due to a few factors: poor, if 
any, central organization; an unclear 
and perhaps not “socially significant" 
definition of democracy; an apparent 
lack of knowledge of problems and in 
stitutions in the underdeveloped coun 
tries, with a resulting emphasis on is 
sues not relevant to them. 

In any scientific work, the: clarity o 
the observations and findings depends 
upon the clear definition of the object 
studied. I find this absent, both explicit: 
ly and implicitly. Is democracy the 
equal participation of all individuals in 
the decision-making and allocating me- 
chanisms of society? Or is it a methoi 
which permits the satisfaction of cer 
tain group’s demands by a class elite, 
which in essence decides and allocates 
but must respond to lowerclass pressuré 
in some way? Or is democracy the bi 
or multi-party electoral process, with 
everyone having an equal vote and a 
assumption that it doesn’t matter mud 
who determines the choice? In essence, 
Lipset spends most of his time on the 
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last, though he vacillates between the 
last two to the disadvantage of clarity. 
All three of these ideas are worth study- 
ing; the first one is the most socially 
significant, the last one the least. 

There are two final points I would 
like to discuss: the underlying values of 
the book, and the postcript. 

“The fundamental problems of the 
industrial revolution have been solved,” 
(page 406) writes Lipset. Perhaps they 
have been solved in Berkeley, but not 
in Chicago. We need only use our eyes: 
technological change is more rapid, but 
progress in the social services, education, 
and health is lagging; crime, juvenile 
delinquency, divorce, and other forms 
of social disorganization are increasing; 
cities are deteriorating; the people are 
becoming more and more detached from 
social participation. Amid a world in 
crisis, most refuse to see the dangers. 
‘ With all our wealth, which is so great 
that we search for ways of curtailing 
production, we yet strive for more and 
more. For what? For that abstraction 
that Keynes said “we dig up just to 
bury once again,”—-Gold? When we 
read on page 415 that “in the west, 
sociology now replaces ideology,” we 
must disagree. What is missing in our 
society are goals and purposes; the 
absence of them has led to many severe 
problems. 

“They (our intellectuals) must accept 
the fact that serious ideological contro- 
versies have ended at home.” (page 417) 
Lipset then suggests that our intellec- 
tuals be sent to Ghana and Latin Amer- 
ica to spread democracy; that is, to be 
the representatives of the “best of all 
possible worlds” to the “less developed.” 
But what will they answer if asked, 
“What about discrimination, segrega- 
tion, mental illness, and slums in your 
own country?” 


In underdeveloped countries the strug- 
gle is for food and survival; for us it is 
social and psychological. The former 
problem is the simpler, for physical 
poverty forces political action. Socio- 
psychological and cultural poverty, how- 
ever, result in withdrawal if not brought 
into the realm of the conscious—which 
means translation into political terms. 
This means conscious values—an ideo- 
logy; this means radical analysis— 
going to the roots of our society; and 
it means committment and willingness 
to act. 


It is this reviewer’s belief that the 
function of the social sciences is to de- 
scribe, analyze, predict, and create. This 
can be accomplished only through a 
rigorous human effort, founded on a 
clear conception of values and goals. 
Unless, along with Dr. Pangloss, we ac- 
cept the here and now as the “best of 
all possible worlds,” we must look be- 
yond the victories of yesterday to the 
battles of today and tomorrow. 

Lipset’s postcript is a letter of resig- 
nation from the community of thinkers 
who identify progress with the necessity 
for change. Despite his brilliant use and 
defense of class analysis, Lipset is the 
defender of the status quo—or, as he 
says, “the good society at work.” I pre- 
fer the approach of former professor 
Hubert Humphrey, who says in essence 
that the United States lives in an epoch 
of personal prosperity and social bank- 
ruptcy. 

For Lipset, democracy leads to “other- 
directedness,” perpetual caution, an 
achievement orientation. Achievement 
for what? Money? Personal advance- 
ment? 

No. 

If ever there was a time for an 
ideology of progress it is now. 
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Do we know, in the broadest sense, what we are trying to do with @ 
foreign policy? And what relation does it bear to what we ought to 
doing in the atomic age? We accept the fact that, every day, science 
revolutionising our environment. Space is conquered. Communicatio 
instant. World-wide political forces—anti-colonialism, anti-racism, 
ing nationalism—operate across old boundries and often oblite 
them. Even in less sensational ways, we are caught in a new web 
international influences and commitments... In short, we are i g 
ibly part of a world-wide human community. But it is not a commu 
that enjoys the structure or the safeguards of a civilized society. 


Adlai E. Steven 


... J may indicate briefly what to me constitutes the essence of 
crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of the individual to so 
The individual has become more conscious than ever of his depe 


asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a thre 
to his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, 
position in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make 
are constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are 
nature weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whateé 
their position in society, are suffering from this process of deterioratif 
Unknowingly prisoners of their own egotism, they feel insecure, 
and deprived of the naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment 
life. Man can find meaning in life, short and perilous as it is, 
through devoting himself to society. 

Albert Ei 
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